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USEFUL BOOKS 


LIDDELL AND SCOTT'S 
Lexicon. New Edition, A Greek-English Lexicon, Compiled by 
Henry George Liddell, D.D., Dean of Christ Church, and Robert 
Scott, D.D., Master of Balliol College, with the codperation of Pro- 
fessor Drisler, of Columbia College, New York. 
Revised and Augmented. 4to, sheep, $10.00. 
small 4to, half leather, $2.00. 


Seventh Edition, 
Abridged Edition, 


HARPER'S LATIN DICTIONARY. A Latin Dic- 
tionary, founded on the Translation of ‘ Freund’s Latin German Lex 
icon.’ Edited by E. A. Andrews, LL.D. Revised, enlarged, and in 
great part rewritten by Chariton T. Lewis, Pb. D., and Charles Short, 
LL.D , Professor of Latin in Columbia College, N. Y. 
sheep, $6.50 ; full Russia, $10.00 


toyal Svo, 


CRABB’S ENGLISH SYNONYMES. English Syno- 
nymes Explained in Alphabetical Order. With copious Lilustrations 
and Examples drawn from the Best Writers. To which is now added 
an Index to the Words. By George Crabb, A.M. New Edition, with 
Additions and Corrections. 12mo, 856 pages, cloth, $2.50. 


SIMCOX’S LATIN LITERATURE. A History of 
Latin Literature, from Ennius to Boethius. By George Auyustus 
Simcox, M.A, Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford. In Two Volumes 
12mo, cloth, $4.00. 


SYMONDS'S STUDIES OF THE GREEK POETS. 
Studies of the Greek Poets. By John Addington Symonds. 
and Enlarged by the Author, In Two Volumes, 
cloth, $3.50. 


Re Vised 


Square ltmo, 


MAHAFFY’S GREEK LITERATURE. 
By J.P. Mahaffy, 2 


A History 
of Classical Greek Literature, vols , 


cloth, $4.00; balf calf, $7.50. 


12mo, 


NEWCOMB’S ASTRONOMY. Popular Astronomy. 
By Simon Newcomb, LL.D, Professor U. S. Naval Observatory. 
With One Hundred and Twelve Engravings, and Five Maps of the 
Stars. S8vo, cloth, $2.50; School Edition, 12mo, cloth, $1.30. 


A COMPANION TO THE GREEK TESTAMENT 
and the English Version. By Philip Sebaff, D.D., President of the 
American Committee on Ravision. With facsimile Illustrations of 
MSS. and Standard Editions of the New Testament. Post Svo, cloth, 


$2.75. 


WILLSONS’ MOSAICS OF GRECIAN HISTORY. 
The Historical Narrative, with Numerous Illustrative Poetic and 
Prose Selections. A Popular Course of Reading in Grecian History 
aud Literature. By Marcius Willson and Robert Pierpont Willson 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


WILLSONS’ MOSAICS OF BIBLE HISTORY. 
Mosaics of Bible History. The Bible Record, with Dlustrative Poetic 
and Prose Selectious from Standard Literature. By Marcius Willson 
and Robert Pierpont Willson. In Two Volumes, 12mo, cloth, $ 00 
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1884. PRICE 10 CENTS. 


FOR STUDENTS. 


GREEK-ENGLISH | WESTCOTT AND HORT’SGREEK NEW TES] 


ment. The New Testament in the Original Greek, The Text Re 
vised by Brooke Foss Weste tt, D D> . Re g1us Professor of 
Canon of Peterborough; and F. J A. Hort, D.D., 


of Divinity, late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


Divinity, 
Hulsean Professor 


American 


Edition. Witn an Introduction by Philip Sebaff, D.D., LL.D., Pres 
dent of the American Bible Revision Committee. Crown Svo, cloth 
S2.00, 


ter" Volume IL, Containing Introduction and Appendix by the Edi 
tors, 


PERRY'S ENGLISH LITER 
ature in the E:ghteento Century 
cloth, 2 


REBER'S ANCIENT ART. 
By Dr. Franz von Reber, 
Augmented by Joseph Thacher Clarke 
a Glossary of Technical Terms. 


Crown Svo, cloth, $2 


{TURE English Lites 
By Thomas Sergeant Peary. lao 
History of Ancient Art 
the author. Translated and 
With S10 Lilustrations and 
th, & 0 
HAYDN'’S DICTIONARY OF DATES 


Seventeenth edition, 


Revised by 
SV¥O, cl 


and Universal 
Information relating to all Ages and Nations 
containing the History of the World to the autumn of ISS] 
jamin Vincent, Librarian of the Royal Institution of Great Britain; 
Cor. Mem. Hist New York 
Large Svo, cloth, $5; sheep, $.50; half calf, €7.5 


Ry Ben 


Soe Revised for American Readers, 


h 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS English Men of 
Letters. Edited by John Morley. 1I2mo, cloth, 75 cents per vol. 

Volumes pow ready: Johnson—Gibbon — Scott—Shelley—Hume— Gold- 
smith — Defoe — Burns — Spenser — Thackeray — Burke— Milton—Haw 
thorne — Southey — Bunvan — Chaucer—Cowper—Pope—Byron— Locke 
—Wordsworth—Dryden—Landor—De Quincey—Lamb-—-Bentley—Dick 
ens—Gray —Swift—Sterne — Macaulay — Fielding —Sheridan—Addison 
Bacon. Otber volumes will be announced. 
THE STUDENT'S SRAIZS. 

Ecclesiastical History—Hume, Illd—Lewis’s Germany. Ill'd. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.50 ver vol. 

France. [ld—Gibbon. Htd—Ancient History of the East. 1ld— 
Greece. Hd. Cox's Greece—Hallam’s Middle Ages, Hallam’s Constitu 


tiopal Historv—Lyell’s Elements of Geology. Ill'd—Rome. By Liddell. 

iI’'d—Merivale’s Rome—Stnckland’s Queens of England. Ab'd., lil’'d— 

Old Testament History. Lil'd—New Testament History. Ill'd—Smal- 

ler Classical Dictionary. Iild—NSkeat’s Etymological Dictionary, 12mo, 

cloth, $1.25 per vol. 

HARPER'S NEW CLASSICAL LIBRARY OF LIT- 
eral Translations, Literal Translations of the principal Greek and 
Latin Authors read in American Schools and Colleges, Portraits, 
12.n0, $1 per vol. 

Ceesar, Virgil, Sallust, Horace, Cicero’s Orations, Cicero on Oratory 
and Orators, Cicero's Tusculan Disputations, ete., Cicero's Offices, etc., 
Tacitus, 2 vols, Terence, Juvenal, Xenophon, Homer’s Illiad, Homer’s 
Odyssey, Livy. Books L-XXX. 2 vols., Herodotus, 
Thucydides, E-chylus, Sophocles, Euripides, 2 
I ct Dialogues 


Demosthenes, 2 
vols., Plato (Se- 


vols... 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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Schools. 


Alphahetized, first, by States; second, by Towns, 
CoNNEcTICUT, Lyme. 
WACK HALL SCHOOL.—A family and 
Preparatory Schoo! for a few boys. Thorough 
instruction and careful training. Best of references 
given. “HARLKS G, , BARTL FTT, Principal. 





CONNECTICU Tr, Mystic Brid; ze. . : 
“END FOR CATALOGUE OF THE 
» Mystic Valley Institute; Ll7th year; both sexes; 
health and home. “J. K. BucKLYN, LL.D, 
CONNECTICUT, New Haven, Grove. Hall. 

Lets S MONTFORT’S SCHOOL FOR 
F Young Ladies.—Ter th year b« gins September 
24. For circulars and full tees paceens 

Miss MONTFORT. 





CONNECTICU T, Norfolk. 
IOBBINS SCHOOL. —A Family School for 
day ard boarding pupils. Location healthful, 
buildings new, appliances first class. Thorough prepa- 
ration for ¢ ‘ollege and advanced Fn m- course. 
Address Rev. . BeEacu, Prin. 





ILLINOIS, Chicago. ay 
TNION COLLEGE OF LA W.—The Fall 
‘ Term will begin Sept. 24th. For ci:cular, address 
H, Bootn, Chicago, Ill, 





ILLIsoIs, Morgan Park, Cook Co. 
ORGAN PARK MILITARY ACADE- 
t my.—A first-class Preparatory School for Boys. 
For full information, send for Catalogue to 
Capt. Ep. N. Kirk TALcott, Superintendent. 
~ INDIANA, Terre Haute. 
OSE POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE. 
A School of Engineering. 
CHARLES O. THOMPSON, President. 
MAINE, Portland, 51 oe Street. 
M5 S. THROOP’S ENGLISH AND 


Frene h School for young ladies and chil- 





ren. 
Third year begins September 22. Boarding scholars 
limited to six. 





MARYLAND, Annapolis. 

NNAPOLIS FEMALE INSTITUTE. 
rs —Boarling and Day School for Young Ladies 
and Little Girls. Mrs. RIcHARD WELSH, Principal, as- 
sisted by able professors. Will reopen september 15. 


= MARYLAND. Baltimore. 
y¥DGEWORTH SCHOOL.—Boarding and 
« Day School for Young Ladies and Children. The 
22d School year begins Thursday, September 18th. 
Circulars as > on ap pie ation to the Principal, 
irs. H. P. LEFEBVRE, 59 Franklin Street. 


ay Baltimore. 

[4/ea4s "'S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF 
Baltimore, No. 126 \. Eutaw St., Baltimore.— 

Regular session of 1884-85 will open October the ho 
A thorough course of three years’ instruction by_Lee- 
tures, Clinics, and practical work in Laboratory, Drug- 
room, and Infirmary. For Catalogues, and any further 
Information, address the Dean of the College. 

Wm. D. Booker, Dean, 157 Park Ave., Baltimore. — 


MARYLAND, C atonsy ille. 
‘7. TIMOTHY'S ENGLISH, FRENCH, 
~ and German Boarding and Day School for Young 
Ladies reopens September 17th. Princ ipals, Miss M. C, 


CARTER and Miss S. K. Carrer. 





7 _MaRYLAND, Reisterstown. 
‘7. GEORGE'S HALL, FOR BO te 
2 Unsurpassed. $250to $800. Circulars sen 
Prof. J. C. KINEAR, A. -M., ‘Principal. 


" MARYL 4ND, Reisterstown, 
"THE HANNAH MORE ACADEM Y.— 
Tne Piocesan School for Girls. Noted for 
healthfulness, thorough instruction, careful training, 
and the refining influences of a Christian home. 
_ Rev. ARTHUR J. Ricn, A.M., M. D., Reisterstown, Md. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Andover. 
Viz, ACADEMY FOR YOUNG LA- 
dies. The fifty-sixth year opens on Thursday, 
September 4. For admission apply to Miss PHILENA 
McKEEN, Principal; for circulars to W. F. DRAPER, An- 
dover, Mass. 


» 








MASSACHUSETTS, Boston 


OSTON UNIVERSITY Law School. 


Address the Dean. Epyunp A. Bennett, LL.D. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Roston. */ : , 
E OME FOR YOUNG LADIES AT- 

tending Private or Special Schools.—Kefer to 
Rt. Rev. vr. Paddock and Rev. Dr. Edward E. Hale. For 
circulars, address A. H. Hoyt, 16 Mariborough St. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Bo 
NSTIT UTE 0 TE CHNOLOG Y. Courses 
in Civil, Mechanical and Mining Fngineering, Che- 
mistry, Architecture etc. WEBSTER WELLS, Sec’y. 
FRANCIS A. Ww ALKER, Pres. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
ISS PUTNA.z va WILL OPEN THE 
nineteenth year of her Family and Day School 
tor Young Ladies, Thursday, September 24, 188#, at No. 
6% Mariborough Street. Special attention given to tittle 
irls. Refers. by permissiou, to Hon. Wm. M. Evarts, 
rof. A. P. Peabody, D.D., Cambridge, Mass.; Kev Henry 
A. Coit. D.D., Principal St. Paul’s School, Concord, 
H.; and many other eminent scholars. Prospectus Ad 
on ‘application to Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 9 Newbury St. 
\ ISS WESSELHOEFT’S SCHOOL for 
Girls reopens Wednesday, Oct. Ist, 1884. A 
limited number of boarding pupils received. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, Franklin Square. 
TEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 
d of Music. 
Musi*.—Vocal ard Instrumental, and Tuning. 
Art.—Drawing, Painting, Modelling, and Portraiture. 
Oratory.—Literature and Languages 
PA... ~—atimaaaaae accommodations for 500 lady stu 
dents, 
Fall Term begins Sept. 11th. Beautifully Illustrated 
Calendar free. Address E. ToURJEE, Director. 


~ MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, No. 18 Boy iston Pl. 
REPARATION FOR THE JINSTI- 
tute of Technology, and general education of 
bovs. Private school. Fall Term begins Wednesday, 
September 24. ALBERT HALE. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Braintre 
HE THAYER AC. 4DEM Y. — Colleg: 
preparatory and general course in English Stun. 
les asane Modern Languages. J. B. SEWALL, Head Master. 
Massacnu SETTS, Cambridge. 
a R. CHARLES dH. MOORE’ & €CZASS 
in Drawing and Water-Color Painting for 
Young Ladies will resume Oct. 2d. A few more pupils 
will be re ceived. 





MASSACHUSFTTS, Cotuit. 
H. MORSE’S SCHOOL FOR BO YS, 
43 West 39th Street, reopens September 25, 
ntll Sep tember 15 address ( ‘Ovuit, Mass. 


MAtsacnu SETTS, Great Barrington, | Berkshire Co. 
EDGWICK INSTITUTE.—A_ SE- 
lect family school for boys. Address 
H.J.V ‘AN LENNEP, D.D. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Greentie 1d. 
ROSPECT HILL SCHOOL ~ Young 
Women. Established in 1869. J.C, Parsons, Prin. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Groton. 
( ‘ROTON SCHOOL FOR BOYS.—A 
J limited number of scholars will be taken in the 
autumn 
For particulars, “tore 
ENDIC ‘OTT PEARODY, 
Episcopal Theol. School, Cambridge, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Lenox, Berkshire County. 
L ENOX ACADEMY.—A_ Preparatory 
_s School for Boys. Terms $550. Address HarLan 
H. BALLsRkD, Principal. 





MASSACHOSETTS, Plymouth ae 
R. KNAPP’S HOME SCHOOL for 


Boys.—Next (seventeenth) school year begins 
September 19, 





MASSACHUSETTS, Quince 
DAMS AC. ADEMY. —Preparatory and 
Boarding School for Boys. New year bevins 
1*th September. Earty application desirable to secure 
rooms. Address for information 
WILLIAM EVERETT, Master. 





MASSACHUSETTS, § S. Willlamstown, Berkshire Co. 
REYLOCK JINSTITUTE.—A PRE- 

ZT _paratory Scheol for Boys. Terms, $150. Cata 
logues: on applic ation. GEORGE F. Mir Ls, Prine ‘Ap ul. 


MAS* ACHUSETTS. _ Stoekbric Ige 
OYS AND YOUNG MEN PRIVATE- 
y fitted for College. Conditioned or rejected 
candidates coached, summer or winter. F. HOFFMANN, 


MASSACHUSETTS, So. Hadley. 
OUNT HOLYOKE SEMINAR Y.— 
Four years’ course for women. Laboratories 
cabinets, and art gallery. Livrary of 10,000 volumes. 
Board and Tuition $175a year. Address 
Miss BLANCHARD, Prin., So. Hadley, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, West Bridgewater. 
OWARD COLLEGIATE Institute.— 
Boarding and Day School for Girls and Young 
Women. Address the Principal. 
HELEN MAGILL, Ph.D., 
Graduate of Swarthmore Coll., Boston Univ., and 
Newnham Coll., C ambridge, England 





MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester 
READ INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG 


Ladies. Address Rev. Joun G. MULHOLLAND, LL.D. 
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MASSACHUSETTS, Westfield, Hampden Co. 
yAMILY SCHOOL FOR BOYS.—COL- 
lege preparation a_ specialty. Special drill 
when required. Can receive eight pupils. Kefers to 
college presidents as to a on entrance. The 
best of care and thorough instruction. Address 
HENRY Dame, A.M. 
M ASSACHUSETTS, West Newton. 
"EST NEWTON ENGLISH AND 
Class Schocls.—the 52d School Year of this 
Family and Day School for Boys and Girls will begin 
sept. 17, 1884. For catalogue, address NATH’L T. ALLEN, 


MICHIGAN, Orchard Lake. 
| ICHIGAN MILITARY ACADEMY. 
L —A thorough Classical and Scientific School. 
Graduates admitted to University upon diploma. Loca- 
tion, 26 miles from Detroit; pleasant and healthful. 
For catalogue address Lieut. i. A. SCHROEDER, Fourth 
Artillery, U. S. Army, Adjutant, 


ao R1, St. Louis. 


S 7. LOUIS LAW SCHOOL.—WASH- 
ington University, St. Louts, Mo. Eighteenth 
year begins Oct, 15, 1884. Apply to 


WittiamM G. HamMonp, 
Dean of Law Faculty. 
New Hampsiire, Portsmouth. 
HE ELEVENTH YEAR OF MISS A. 
C. Morgan’s well-known School for Young La 
dies will commence September 24, 1884. Early applica- 
tion is desirable. 
NEW JERSEY, Morristown. 

] ISS E. ELIZABETH DANA RE- 
d opens the Seminary at Morristown, N. J.,Sep 
tember 17. Resident native French teacheis. Superior 
teacbers of Vocal and Instrumental Music. Art teacher, 


G. H. meCord, A.N A. Board and tuition in Enelish and 

F Frene hb. BE ovo perannum, ¢ ‘rculars on application. 
KEW JERSEY, New Brunswick, 13 Livingston Ave. 

“THE MISSES ANABLE’S English and 


French Boarding and Day School for Young La- 
dies and Children will reopen September 17. 





NFw JERSEY, Newton. 
SOLLEGIATE INSTITUTE.—BOYS 
7 to 17 a speciality. Location high (750 feet 
above sea level), healthy, beautiful. Kudiments, busi 
ness, academic, College preparatory, music, gymnasi 
um. Grounds 15 acres. Kiding department, with 
vonies. Catalogues free with 


horses and chilliren’s 
highest endorsements. JOEL WILSON, A.M., Principal. 





NEw JERSEY, Summit. 
*UMMIT ACADEM Y.—A PREPARA- 
» tory School for Boys located in a beautiful 
ne heathful part of the State; twenty miles from New 
York. Offers superior advantages in English, Classics. 
four Modern Languages, Chemistry, Drawing, and Mili 
tary Drill. Send for catalogue. ALFRED N. FULLER, Prin- 


New York, Albany, 
LBANY LAW SCHOOL. — FALL 
Term begins Sept. 2, 1884, For Circulars ad- 
dress the Dean, Horacr E. SMITH, UL.D., Albany, 


New YORK, Aurora, Cayuga Lake. ' 
Ws LS COLLEGE FOR YOUNG LA- 
P dies. Full Collegiate course. Music and Art. 
Session begins Sept. 10, 1884. 
Send for Cata'ogue. 
F. . FRISBEE, | D.D.. D., 


New York, Ruffalo. 
ISS ISABELLA WHITE, 
Conn., has assumed charge of St. Margaret's 


School, Buffalo, N.Y. Until Sept. 1 Miss White should 
be addressed at Butler, Pa. 


New York, Canandaigua. oa A 
/: SORT HILL, a Home-School for 
Number limited to 12. Terms ny 
lars, address Rev. JAMES HATTRICK LEE 
w York City, 46 East 58th Street. 
Ts S MARY HARRIOTT NORRIS 
s,eopens her School for Young Ladies and Misses 
n tunder ten Jeare of age, Oct. 8. Classes for adults 
after January Thorough preparation for college ex 
aminations. Advance ed classes in History of Art. Lite- 
rature, Science, and Mathematics. Classes in History 
of Art and Universal Literature conducted b y Miss Nor- 
ris. All teachers of English and Mathematics college 
craduates. Unusual advar tages for Modern Languages 
and Music. Boarding pupils limited to 12, 


NEw YORK CITY. 


President. 





Stam ford, 


Boys. 


For circu- 





148 Madison Avenue, 

A RS. ROBERTS AND MISS WALK- 
er’s English and French School for Young La- 

die sand Little Girls.—Home work not required for pu- 

pils under fourteen, and greatly reduced tor the Senior 

Classes, 


Address Mrs. RoBERTs till Sept. 15th, Cottage City, 
New YorK City, 32 FE. 57t 


“ass. 

] ISS V. A. PEEBLE ry ‘ND MISS 
d K. Thompson will open an English, French, and 
German Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies 
and Children on Wednesday, October 1, 1884, at 32 East 
Sith St.. New York. For partic — address Box 199, 
Equits able Building, New York C 


New York, Fort Edward. 
pre EDWARD COLLEGIATE IN- 

stitute.—Handsome new buildings, steam heated, 
with superb Chapel, Class and Society reoms. Board 
ing accommodations, 120; average enrolments, 200 per 
term; 12 teachers. Graduating Courses for ladies and 
centlemen: Classical, Scientific, College preparatory. 
and Commercial. 40 graduates this sear from 10 of the 
States. 30 tree lectures yearly—Ait, Oratory, Music 











27th year, Sept. 15. Ade ire ss Jos. E. Kiva, I D. DL 
~NEW York, te eae 
WE CORRE "SPONDE NCE UNIVER: 


sity.—Instruction at home in all subjects that can 
be taught by correspondence. Thorough teaching by 
direct communication with eminent specialists, for 
shorter or longer periods, yt. = any locality. Apply 
to the Secretary, LUCIEN A. 





New York, Oswego 
Prare nr in, “ , —o me 
hk INDERGARTNERS LZAAL.N d 
X. Oswego State Normal and Training School. Ri 


opportunities offered. 
Send for circular. 


New Yor, Poughkeepsie. 
"ASSAR COLLEG# A FULL Ce 
lege course for women, with special and pre 
paratory courses and courses of Music and Art Ten 
pr Soenen ond twenty-two teachers; i tbr iry, Observa 
tory, Laboratory, Museum, and scienti viet s, 
with every facility +e li eral ¢ tu 


s T OALDWELL. »., President 


New YORK, Salem 


Tl. PAUL'S HALL.—A happy H 


wJ School for 14 boys under 14. Fourinstructors 
NEw York, a sing 
Vii MOUNT PLEASASN } 
tary Academy A select Bosraing Set t 
Boys and Young Men at Sing Sing, on the Huds rt 
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The Week. 


Tue Civil-Service Reform Association at its 
meeting on Wednesday week passed the follow- 
ing resolution: 

Resolved, That Messrs. Everett P. Wheeler 
and Frederick W. Whitridge, the counsel 
for the New York Association of this League, 
together with any other counsel whom they 
may associate with themselves, be requested 
to examine into the truth of current rumors 
as to alleged violations of law by Federa 
officers, in acting as members of committees 
by whose authority contributioms for political 
purposes are solicited from other Federal offi- 
cers and Federal employees; with power, if 
they shall find such rumors well founded, to 
take such action on behalf of the League as 
they may deem proper for the vindication of 
the law. 


Messrs. Wheeler and Whitridge will no 
doubt look closely into the operations of the 
Clapp Committee, and its principal, the Na- 
tioval Committee, and we shall know before 
long whether there is or is not any legal re- 
dress for what they are attempting to do. If 
there is not, then the provisions of the Civil- 
Service Law against assessments cannot be en- 
forced ; and the sooner the country knows it 
the better. Meanwhile, we are surprised to see 
that the Civil-Service Commission itself does 
not call the attention of the clerks to the crimi- 
nal sections of the law. A sort of general 
notice has been given them that they cannot 
be removed for non-payment of assessments; 
but they do not seem to have been reminded by 
anybody that if there sre United States 
ofticials on the National Committee, they 
themselves run a very great risk of commit- 
ting a penitentiary offence if they send in 
‘‘contributions.” Section 14 of the Act pro- 
vides that ‘‘ no officer, clerk, or other person 
in the service of the United States shall, d- 
rectly or indirectly, give or hand over to any 
other officer, clerk, or person in the service of 
the United States, or to any Senator or mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives, or 
Territorial Delegate, any money or other valu- 
able thing on account of or to be applied to 
the promotion of any political object what- 
ever.” The punishment for this offence is 
just the same as for collecting assessments—a 
fine not exceeding $5,000, or imprisonment 
for not more than three years, or both. 








This is the law of the subject, which has 
been already before the Supreme Court of the 
United States in the Curtis case; there is no 
hope of its being declared unconstitutional. 
A man who violates it and is tried will have 
to be punished. Under it an assessment or 
‘* contribution” paid by a clerk is, on the 
one hand, blackmail, on the other, a bribe de- 
signed to secure him in his office; and the 
theory of the law corresponds with what 
everybody knows to be the facts of the matter. 
This is what the Supreme Court of the 
United States has said about such operations 
as the National Committee are now ‘*indi- 


| whatever, 
| money 





“A feeling of independence 
law conduces faithful public service, 
and nothing tends more to take away 
this feeling than a dread of dismissal. If contri 
butions from those in public employment may 
be solicited by others in official authority, it 
Is €asy to see that what begins as a request 
may end as a demand [¢. ¢., dDlackmail], 
and that a failure to meet the demand 
may be treated by those haviug the power of 
removal as a breach of some supposed duty 
growing out of the political relations of the 
parties. Contributions secured under such 
circumstances are quite as likely to te made 
to avoid the consequences of the personal 
displeasure of a supericr as to promoie the 
political views of the contributor; to avoid a 
discharge from service more than to exercise 
a political privilege.’ 

Such was the Janguage of the highest tribu 
nal in the country in the Curtis case, not two 
years ago. 


to 





Mr. Thoman, of the Civil-Service Commis 
sioners, declares that the Clapp Committee 
and the National Committee are violating the 
Civil Service Law by sending their circulars into 
the departments. The section to which he 
refers is as follows ‘Section 12. That 
person shall, in any room or building occupied 
in the discharge of official duties by any oft- 
cer or employee of the United States men 
tioned in this act, or im apy navy-yard, 
fort, or arsenal, apy manner 
or receive any contributions of 
or any other thing of value 
for any political purpose whatever Now, 
he says, it may be argued that this refers to 
solicitations in person; but he does not think 
so. He can probably furni hb valuable evi- 
dence to the Civil-Service Reform Association 
If what he says is true and can t 


solicit. in 


be proved, 


the assessment raid in Washington can be 
broken up and some of the ‘‘assessors” 


stature 


sent to jail. A prosecution under the 
would do very little harm, even if it did pot 


| succeed in the end. 


world. 


rectly” conducting, and as to the intention of | 


the law: 


The best proof that can be given of the 
effectiveness of Mr. Schurz’s arraignment of 
Blaine is the savage way in which the organs 
have opened on him. Their theme now ts his 
‘‘impudence,” though impudence ought to 
be to them the most delicate subject in the 

There is one thing, and thing 
only, which will not only silence Schurz, 
but all tbe rest of Blaine’s assailants, and 
cover them with confusion, and that is a 
satisfactory explanation of the Mulligan 
letters, and an account of the money 
came from with which Blaine satistied the 
people in Maine to whom he bad sold Lit- 
tle Rock bonds. He said himself it did not 
remain in his hands forty-eight hours 


old where it came from 


one 


where 


bas never 


tell. and alsotell where he got the Norther: 


Pacific ‘i 


Surely the Presidency is worth the 


nterest, and 


ble this wou!d give him, and then ! 
the dudes and phariset s 
Cleveland, and the Cobden Ch 
all vanish like must before the nmsing 
sun. Why put up much 
trade" when nothing is needed to get rid 


so 


with 


! 
under the 


| in legislation before ( 


fairs tx 
kind hearted publi 


The Philade phia 2 a pape 
very large circulation, publishe ‘ ‘ 
road story about Mr. Blaine, which 
comes from an ofticer of the Phila 
Wilmington and Baltimore Railroad ¢ 


pany. Itis that when Mr. Blair 


he had a pass on its 


] 
i 
nottransferable. Mr. Blaine gave it to bis sect 


tary, and it Wastakenup. Mr. Bla sts 
that it should be returned to him To x 

plish this, letrers Were written by several persons 
acting in the interest of Mr. Blaine, inti 


ing in terms which were unmist: th 
the roid wanted Mr. Blaine’s friendship 
pass must be given back, and it was recover 
The company was at the time vitally interest 
NYTESS 


really comes from an officer of the 


he ought not to keep back bis nan 
Mr Blaine’s friends may fairly ! 
plain of the story as not being sufficient)y 
specific without some indication of wl 
friends were who wrote the letters, The 


is areputable paper, and the story if subst 
tiated a 


fnends will bardly admit that vetting 


damaging one 


g Mass 
back by threats of this sort would be leg 
mate private bebavior 4 Speake 
the House 

It is undoubtedly a relief to the betier « 
of Democrats to know that B Wii < 
an independent candidate.and that in all pr 
abilitv Kelly w los hing help 1 
There aie thousands of g i CO} i 
over the country who have been deterred fr 
eaving the Re} UINCAD pPa4¥ty bv the facttl 
their imaginations Democracy means simpli 


Tammany Hall and all that is most odious and 


corrupt in the history of while the 





alliance of the party with Butler in Massachu 


setts did a great deal to « nvince people that 
bo xX thing could come it of it Now 
it least, it is pia y he seen that Butler and 
Kel y bate Cleveland anu the Democrats whi 
surround him, because they know he repr 
sents good covernment as opposed t¢ the kind 
of government they want; and that they are 


really Blaine men in disguise, and not Demo 
crats at al! We love him for the enemies 
} t bh § Mace 

That Butler's running will take away votes 
from Cle il annot be doubted: but they 
will be votes which could not be counted 

case, abd represent simply corruy] 

n and jobberv, or, at the very best, unrea 

son and delusion. The dupes of a demagogut 


not constitute a force in politics 


which any decent party can possibly rely 


on, because they must be got by influences 


which decent party cannot stoop to use 


With Butler in the field we have for the 
first time since the war a simple issue be 
tween those who desire good government 
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and honest administration, and those who 
either live by jobbery and corruption,orcan be 


brought to think that government can usefully | 


and happily be carried on by such means. 
In such a fight we had, for our part, much 


rather the issue were not in any way obscured | 


by attempts to get any of the demagogues and 
corruptionists to masquerade as reformers, 
‘* just for this time,” and then to have them 


turn up after the election bringing odium | 
We | 


upon the cause by clamoring for spo'ls. 


had far rather be beaten in a fair struggle | 


with a united Blaine, Butler, and Kel- 
ly opposition, than not have the struggle 
take place. Not that we anticipate defeat, for 
probably the pretensions of Butler will be 
so unmasked before the campaign is over 
that he will cut in the national field the same 
ridiculous, forlorn figure of a political buffoon 
that he now does in his own State. 
‘Ben ” Butler as an Anti Monopolist, and as 
objecting to Cleveland for not being a good 
enough man for him to support! 





Another good sign of the times is the 
addition of General Daniel E. Sickles to the 
picturesque collection of Governor Cleveland’s 
political enemies. The General has ‘‘little con- 
fidence of Democratic success, and certainly no 
enthusiasm.” He is unable to see how any 
Democrat can be enthusiastic over Cleveland, 
and is convinced that the party managers who 
refused to conciliate Butler and Kelly made a 
grave mistake, because those two men have an 
influence which it is difficult to overestimate, 
lt does not seem to be at all difficult to over- 
estimate it, forthe Blaine organs and Butler 
and Kelly themselves are doing it every day. 
There are many signs that Kelly is beginning 
to see that he has overestimated it, for his 
associates are turning away from him so fast 
that his own ultimate conversion to Cleveland 
is pretty generally predicted. Just what 
Butler’s influence will amount to and in 
which direction it will prove most damaging, 
isa great problem. That it is likely to hurt 
Blaine fully as much as Cleveland, becomes 
more evident daily. One sign of this was 


shown the other day in the action of an anti- | 


Cleveland Workingmen’s Club in Hudson 
County, New Jersey, which shifted its alle- 
giance unanimously from Blaine to Builer. 
Steve Elkins will need to exercise great vigi- 
lance, or all the other Blaine workingmen will 
get away from him in the same manner. 





A very interesting review of the present 
condition of the Presidential canvass is pub- 
lished in a Washington letter to the Sun. 
The writer is evidently a person who shares 
the hostility of the Sun to both Blaine and 


Cleveland, and he is also one of those corre- | 
spondents who weaken their own work by | 


assuming an omniscience which is incom. 
patible with the limitations of human intelli- 
gence. 
that Blaine is giving his managers much anxi- 


ety by his despondency ; that he makes few sug- | 


gestions about the desired aggressive campaign, 
and that he has little hope of his own election. 
This information is probably largely the result 
of the writer’s imagination; for even if it were 


true, it is difficult to see how it could have | 


come into {his; possession. Neither Blaine 


Think of | 


For example, he says at the outset | 


| interesting and curious. 
i 


| nor his confidential advisers are men who 


| would go about teliing correspondents 
secrets of that kind. The other parts 
of the letter are, however, entirely rea- 


| 

| sonable, and their information accords with 
| the conclusions of the most careful observers. 
| He says that accurate reports from Cali- 
fornia, Michigan, Nevada, Kansas, Illinois, 
| Wisconsin, Indiana, and Ohio are all un- 
| favorable to the Republicans, and not espe- 
| cially favorable to the Democrats. The dis- 
| turbing causes in all these States are the tem- 
| perance and labor elements. In California 
| the Democrats bave a better prospect for car- 
| rying the State than the Republicans have, 
| and their only danger is the consolidation 
| of the labor vote on Butler. 
| thought to be assured to Cleveland. 
sas is in great confusion on account of the 
| prohibition question and the candidacy of 
Mr. St. John, and the result may be a plu- 
rality for Cleveland. A like result is possible 
in IUinois. In Wisconsin and Michigan the 
defection of the German-Republican vote from 
Blaine is very marked, and both States are in 
danger of being lost by the Republicans. In- 
diana is a good deal more likely to go Demo- 
cratic than Republican. Ohio is most uncer- 
tain because of its Prohibition and German 
votes, and can only be secured for the Repub- 
licans by very hard work, if it can be secured 
at all. 





It has been evident from the outset that the 
Western States were by no means as certain 
for Blaine as his friends have claimed. There 
have been no signs that the ‘‘wild enthusi- 
asm” which was said to be consum- 
ing the people out there about the Plumed 
Knight actually existed. Everybody who has 
watched the course of Western voters in 1e- 
cent elections knows that the decisive ele- 
ments have been the prohibition and the Ger- 
man votes. Some of Mr. Blaine’s advocates 
seem to have had an idea that his peculiar mag- 
netism would draw both these elements, but 
nobody else was able totake that view. He has 
| never had any prospect of securing much of the 
German vote in any part of the country, and 
| his cordial relations with the Maine Prohibi- 
| tionists have had the natural effect of uniting 
the Germans of the Western States into a solid 
mass against him. The candidacy of Mr. St. 
John will take away from him the support of 
thousands of Western temperance Republicans, 
| and the inevitable result must be to weaken 
_ himseriously in States which have hitherto been 
considered as surely Republican. These facts 
are ominous enough to account for the depres- 





we should think them serious enough to arouse 
those organs to the necessity of withdrawing 
their batteries from the exclusive bombard- 
| ment of George William Curtis and the other 


| ‘* kickers,” and devoting them to the real 


business of the campaign. 





The Rev. J. A. Ecob, D.D., of Albany, 
gives the Christian Union at much length his 
reasons for voting for Blaine. They are both 
The first is because 
‘he is peculiarly gratified by the method of 
his nomination.” The second is because ‘‘ he 


believes in the man,” and thinks he is “a 


| 


| South America. 


Christian gentleman,” and also ‘‘a man of 
genius and learning”; ‘‘a truly great man,” 
and ‘‘a man of culture and power,” who 
‘*has not been quietly for the right, but open- 
ly, aggressively, mightily for the right.” The 
thiid is because he is ‘‘ peculiarly American,” 
a friend of civil-service reform, and a lover of 
The last is the usual one— 
for ‘‘the sake of the party back of him.” 
The letter is long, and Dr. Ecob is a 
professional teacher of morals, and yet 
he makes not the slightest allusion to the 
memorable falsehood in Congress on the 25th 
of April, 1869; to the shameful scene with 
Mulligan, in which the ‘(Christian gentle- 


| man” broke his word of honor just like a 


Nevada is 
Kan- | 





sion which is visible in the Blaine organs, and | 


’ asit calls it. 





bunco steerer; to the use of his decision as 
Speaker to aid him in getting an interest in a 
railroad whiclt he had helped by legislation ; to 
‘the strange revolution of circumstances ” by 
which he got hold of an interest in the North- 
ern Pacific Railroad, which he had also 
helped by legislation; to the attempt to bully 
Peru in aid of a guano scheme; to bis killing 
civil-service reform in the House by the tricky 
and nefarious composition of his committee. 
Now, we could have forgiven a Doctor of Di- 
vinity who, being a friend of Blaine, and de- 
termined to vote for him, refused to acquaint 
himself with the charges against him, and 
kept silent. But what is to be said of a Doc- 
tor of Divinity who, undertaking in print to 
persuade people to vote for Blaine, utterly ig- 
nores these charges? 





The accounts of Mr. Ball, ‘‘ the highly re- 
spectable Baptist minister” who wrote the 
fillhy and disingenuous letters which ap- 
peared in the Boston Journal about Gov- 
ernor Cleveland, continue to grow worse. 
He appears, indeed, to be a sort of po- 
litico-clerical adventurer. He 1s not @ Bap- 
tist minister at all, a leading Baptist min- 
ister in this city informs us, but a ‘‘ Free- 
Will Baptist.” He has wandered about a 
good deal, being various things by turns aud 
nothing long. He once had a place in the 
Custom-house, and has tried his band at jour- 
nalism in this city ; was once in Owensville, Ind., 
from which place, the Indianapolis Sentinel 
says, he had to depart hastily, owing to ‘‘an in- 
sult toa Christian lady.” In Buffalo he seems 
to have been running a }ittle independent 
machine of his own, the services of which he 
has offered for money to both parties indis- 
criminately, and not much money either, for 
he takes as little as $25 at atime. Moreover, 
he has, we are informed, a remarkable detec- 
tive love of ferreting out low and disgusting 
scandals and mysteries. It is thoroughly dis- 
creditable to the Boston Jowrnal and other 
papers to have allowed this man to use their 
columns to fill the land with a string of in- 
decent perversions, and to have followed the 
lead of the wretched little sheet in Buffalo 
which first spread them broadcast. That 
paper is now actually living on “the 
Cleveland scandal,” or ‘‘The Terrible Tale,” 
It devotes both its news and edi- 
torial columns almost exclusively to it, and 
evidently cannot afford to let it drop. In 
truth we have had no more disgraceful episode 
in party history than the descent of a portion 
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of the Republican press into this mire. That it 
should have considered it necessary, shows 
the strain which the Blaine record puts on bis 


apologists. 





The situation of business is more encourag- 





ing than it has been at any time during the | 


present year, but this result has been achieved 
rather by a lessening of the means of produc- 
tion than by increased demand, So many 
furnaces and factories have stopped work or 
reduced their time, that prices have stiffened 
and the markets have ceased to be clogged with 
unsalable goods. This condition does not indi- 
cate a speedy return of good times. It merely 
shows that the worst phases of the business de- 
pression have been reached and probabiy pass- 


unchanged. It is well understood now that 
if the Treasury is driven to silver payments 
the banks will yield to the same neces 


sity, and obey the law in letter and 
spirit, for, although no law can require 
| them to take silver certificates which are 


not legal tender, it will be more convenient 
to take them than to cart silver to and fro in 
settling daily balances. The effect upon the 
public mind and upon public policy of mak- 
ing payments in silver can only be ascertained 
after the experiment is made. Our corre 
spondent, Mr. 8. M. Macvane, of Cambridge, 
Mass., whose letter we publish elsewhere, is 


| Of opinion that the continued accumulation 


ed. This is especially the feature of the dry- | 


goods trade. The iron trade, however, contin- 
ues in an unsatisfactory state. Steel rails have 
fallen to $28 per ton, some sales having been 
made as low as $27 25. As pig iron is quoted 
at $20, the margin of profit for producing 
rails must be extremely small. The duty on 
foreign rails has ceased to be of any im- 
portance to the American manufacturer, as 
none could be imported at present or at 
considerably higber prices, even if admitted 
free. The aggregate consumption of iron is, 
however, not much less than it was last year, 
and is somewhat greater than it was six 
months ago. The condition of the cotton and 
grain crops continues satisfactory, although 
there is something to be desired in the way of 
warm weather for corn. 





Wall Street seems to have ‘discounted ” 
the effects of an active fall trade in the recent 


bull movement in stocks, which may or may | 


not have reached its culmination. Day after 
day the most experienced observers have been 
predicting a reaction and a decline. Day after 
day they have been disappointed. In the 
stock market, more than anywhere else, it is 
the unexpected which happens. Beyond 
the fact that there some limit to a 
rise as there is to a fall, nothing is real- 
ly ascertainable. The prospect is good for 
a heavy railway traffic during the autumn 
and early winter, and there is a fair proba- 
bility that rates may be maintained among the 
lately warring roads west of Chicago. 
prospect is not so good for the trunk lines, 
owing to 
Road, which, being dispensed from the ne- 
cessity of paying either dividends or interest, 
is able to be very ‘‘ ugly ”—perhaps it would be 
nearer the truth to say that it is unable to be 
otherwise. Opinions in Wall Street are di- 
vided on the question of the possible effect of 
silver payments onthe stock market, one set 
holding that silver means inflation and higher 
prices, while others think that it would bring 
upon the market a great quantity of securities 
held abroad. 


is 





The standing rule of the New York Clear 
ing-house which prohibited the payment of 
balances in silver, was rescinded shortly after 
Congress passed the act providing that no 
national bank should be a member of a 
clearing-house where ‘“‘ silver certificates” 
were pot received. Nevertheless the practice 
of paying only in gold or greenbacks remained 


of silver in the Treasury vaults will soon 
convince even the blindest of the folly of 
paying $2,000,000 of gold per month in order 
to hoard silverin dark receptacles, where it is 
as useless as it was in the mountains of Neva- 
da, and that therefore every resistance should 
be made to the policy of putting it in circula 
tion. It should be borne in mind, however, 
that the accumulation of silver dollars has not 


| thus far had any effect upon Congress, and 





that, although vaults for storing it 
have been repeatedly called for, the necessary 
appropriations have been cheerfully made. 
The forced coinage of silver is a tax of 
course; but a tax which nobody feels is not 
apt to produce popular discontent, and it re 
mains 2n open question whether the further 
accumulation of silver in the Treasury vaults 
would have greater effect in the way of stir 
ring up opposition to further coinage than a 
little practical experience of the miseries of 
two standards of value. 


new 





The earthquake, or, as the 7?mes respect 
fully cails it, the Seismic Disturbance of 
Sunday, did no serious damage beyond the 
interruption of a good many Sunday dinners. 
The area of its action on terra firma was 
really far less than its subsequent area in the 
press the next morning,taking into account,of 


| course, the difference between the superticial 


The | 


extent of even the largest morning papers 
and that of the globe. Out of thirty 
one news columns of the J7ri>une, the 


earthquake took up nearly nine, or very near 
ly a third of the whole news department of 
the paper, and this in the middle of an ex 


| citing campaign, in which the interest of the 


the bad fix of the West Shore | 


country and mankind are at stake, and when 
the paper is said to be overrun with advertise- 
ments. The editorial attitude of the morning 
press toward the earthquake was marked by a 
good deal of dignity and reserve, but, con 
sidering the infrequency of earthquakes in 
this latitude, and the consequent impossibility 
of having any regular earthquake staff, the 
seismic writing of the 7imes and World will, we 
fancy, compare favorably with any of its kind 
elsewhere. The World thinks that ‘if all our 
people who heard the seemingly long-continued 
rumble which made itself audible shortly after 
2 o'clock yesterday afternoon, and who felt 
the vibrating motion which distinctly 
perceptible in the houses, had understood that 
they were actually the effect of that dreaded 
and mysterious convulsion, an earthquake, 
there would bave been a panic throughout the 
city,” but accounts for the fact that there 
panic by that ‘‘the 


was 


Was no declaring 


majority of them supposed the noise to be 
distant thunder.” The 7)mes’s position with 
regard the that ‘* histo 
ry and the researches of scientific men indi 
cate” that ‘‘it is not probable that the Eastern 
States will ever 


to earthquake is 


Xperience terrestrial disturb 
ances like those which bave caused great 


Osaecs 


of life and property in many other parts 
of the world”; ‘‘ nevertheless, whenever the 


earth trembles, a great majority of the peopl 
ure stricken with fear and lose all presence ot 
mind”; felt 
the “‘ people are not prepared for them 

‘*do not 
that ‘‘the solid earth ” is 


motion.’ 


that 
They 


‘and only percetye 


the shocks being so rare ly 


stop to reason 
‘trembling and in 
The two views obviously differ, but 
each is weighty; that of the Zines appears t 
the 
condition of Knowledge on the subject 


us to be the safer of the two, in present 


The steady adherenee thus far of the Revis 
Committee of the 
isterial 
the Extreme 


" 
sstothe min 


French Congres 
programme appears to be irritating 


Left, under Clemenceau, to the 


last degree, and the proceedings accordingly 
continue to be very tumultuous Thus 
far nothing has been settled beyond th 
exclusion of monarchical pretenders 
from the Presidency, which is intend 

to block an old plan of the Orleantsts, by 
which the Due d’Aumale or, sinee the 
Comte de Chambord’s death, the Comte di 
Paris, was to have beeo put into the Presiden 
tial chair at the first vacancy, and then, by 


easy stages, or on the first favorable oy 
nity, be turned intoa King. The Bonapartists 
of course had the same plan forthe Bovapartist 
candidate, whoever he is; who he is, ts 
little Prince Napoleot 
claims precedence over his son Victor, but Vic 
tor has set up for! 
camp is divided between them 
difficulties V 


just 
now a uncertain 
imself, and the Napoleonic 
the 


contend 


One of 


greatest ictor has to 


with is the difficulty of telling where his in 
come comes from. He has now a-good 
yearly revenue, but Keeps so silent about its 


source that his enemies maintain that it is it 


some Wav discreditable 


The latest information received respecting 
the course of the cholera in Europe indicates 
that the disease if not diminishing, 1s certainly 
not progressing ip amanner to give new grounds 
for alarm 
Italy and Switzerland was to be expected, but 
the number of is insignificant when 
compared with former cholera periods. More 
over, the ratio of deaths toa given number of 


The appearance of the epidemic in 


cases 


cases is much smaller than in former periods, 
and this would indicate either that the disease 
1s of a less virulent type than the scourge 
1854, or that the treatment of 
understood. There can no 
the medical faculty have 
grasp of the subject than they 
have had in earlier visitations, and that im 
proved and 
have had great influence in staying the spread 
of the disease. Upon the whole, there seems 
to be little reason to apprehend the arrival of 
cholera in this country this year, while the 
probabilities are that it will disappear from 
the places where it now exists when cold 
weather sets in. 


of 1832 
it is better 
doubt that 


a better 


and 


be 


drainage sanitary regulations 
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SUMMARY OF THE WEEK’S NEWS. 
( Vevne¢par, August 6, to Tuespay, August 12, 1884, 
inciusive.} 

DOMESTIC, 


AN earthquake shock of unusual violence 
for this part of the country was felt on Sun- 
day afternoon in this city, in Brooklyn, and 
in New Jersey, as well as in a great many 
other places. It occurred at about seven min- 
utes past two o’cléck. In this city, by the 
general report of trustworthy witnesses, it 
lasted about fifteen seconds. It consisted of 
two distinct waves of vibration, felt strongly 
by persons who were on the ground floors of 
buildings at the time. The shock was felt 
from Richmond, Va., to Portland, Me., and 
from the Atlantic coast to Obio. Its greatest 
strength seems to have been along the New 
Jersey and Long Island coast. No serious 
damage is reported. 


long as the surplus legal tenders in the Trea- 
sury available tor that purpose last, or until 
the gold reserve in the Treasury is sufficiently 
reinforced, either by the hoarding which will 
follow when the legal tenders are used for the 
Clearing-house balances, or frum the ivcrease 
of the Treasury’s store of gold consequent 
upon the flow of gold in this direction. 

The Secretary of the Treasury has instructed 
the Collector of Customs at New York to al- 
low no rags to be imported unless positive 
proof is produced that they come from non- 
infected ports, and are in themselves entirely 
free from infection. The fact that a vessel 
with acargo of rags has a clean bill of health 


| and bas been given a permit to pass by a local | 
| quarantine officer, is not to be considered con- 


clusive proof of the non-infected condition of 


| her cargo. 


Two distinct shocks are | 


reperted from a number of places with a few | 


seconds of intermission. A heavy rumbling 
sound accompanied the shock. Several slight 
shocks occurred on Long Island and at other 
potnts on Monday. 


The Arctic-relief steamers Thetis, Bear, and 
Alert, with the bodies of the dead ot the Greely 
expedition, arrived inthe New York Harbor 
on Thursday night. At balf-past ten o’clock 


on Friday morning the fleet weighed anchor, | 


and moved slowly up the bay. Four of 
the bodies were onthe Thetis, and seven on 
the Bear. As the Thetis passed Castle Wil- 
liam at 10:40 o'clock, a detachment from 
Company B of the Fourth Artillery fired the 
national salute of twenty-one guns. The 
vessels came to anchor near Bedloe’s Island. 
The Government tug Catalpa then steamed 
out from Governor's Island to receive the 
bodies. Secretary Lincoln, Lieutenant-Gene- 


ral Sheridan, and General Hazen, arrived at | 


Leading citizens and the Board of Trade of 
Helena, Mont., on Thursday telegraphed a 


ing immediate action for the relief of 3,000 


| Piegan Indians at the Blackfeet agency, who, 


Governor’s Island about 11 o'clock, where they | 


were met by General Hancock and an escort. 
The Catalpa reached the Island with the 
bodies of the dead about balf past 12 o’clock. 
Atthe end of the dock the relatives of the 
dead received them. The coffins were each 
covered with an American jack. General 
Hancock and his distinguished visitors re- 
ceived the officers of the relief expedition and 
the bodies of the dead at the shore end of the 
dock. All the whie minute guns were fired 
from Castle William. A procession was then 
formed and the coflins were borne to the hos- 
pital, where they Jay in state. All the bodies 
but two were removed on Friday and Satur- 
day by relatives, and taken to various parts 
of the country for burial. On Saturday those 
two, Private Charles B. Henry and Private 
Roderick R. Schneider, were buried with mil- 
itary honors at the Cypress Hills National 
Cemetery. 

It is understood that Secretary Lincoln has 
decided upon the promotion of the survivors 
of the Greely party. Steward Biederbeck 
and Private Carroll will be made Sergeants, and 
Sergeants Brainerd, Frederick, and Long will 
be made Second Lieutenants. 
Greely, it is understood, has refused to accept 
the promotion to a Captaincy, except through 
the ordinary course, in order that the promo- 
tion of otber officers may not be deferred. 
He will be ordered to Washington about the 
Ist of November, and will be occupied for a 
year or so with his report. 


A story was published on Tuesday that the 
Greely party had Jived for some time before 
their rescue upon the flesh of their dead com- 
rades, and that Private Charles B. Henry, a 
young German, had been shot for stealing 
food and then was eaten. The story rests 
upon rumors, and is given the color of truth 
by the refusal of officers of the relief expedi- 
tion to deny or confirm it. 

Secretary Folger has directed the Sub-Trea- 
surer at New York to settle his balance with 
the Clearing-house, not in silver certificates, 
but in legal tenders, so far as may be. The 
**so far as may be” is understood to mean so 


despite contrary reports, areactually starving. 
The death rate is great. 
Captain Payne and 250 of his followers, 


The schedules in the assignment of Commo- 
dore Cornelius K. Garrison to John T. Terry 
were filed on Friday in the Court of Common 
Pleas, this city. They state: Liabilities, $1,- 
471,228 06; nominal assets, $17,697,928 38; 
and actual assets, $3,974,818 90. 

A tire in Jobn Roach’s ship-yard at Chester, 
Pa., on Saturday pight, destroyed shops the 
loss of which, with their contents, will be 
$250,000. The property is fullyinsured. The 
work oa Government and merchant vessels 
will not be interrupted. 

Capt. Henry N. Throop, said to be the 
oldest steamboat man in this country, died at 
his home in Pultneyville, N. Y., on Thursday, 
at the age ot eighty-seven. He was the first 
white child born in Ontario County. Fifty 
years ago be built the lake steamer Express 
at Pultneyville, and later the widely-known 


| schooner Rival, which figured conspicuously 
| in the Canadian rebellion of 1837. 
petitiou to the Secretary of the Interior urg- | 


intruders on the Indian Territory, were forci- | 


bly ejected from their settlement at Rock 
Falls, on Thursday, by United States troops. 
Payne and five other old offenders have been 
sent to Fort Smith, Ark. 
truders are to be similarly dealt with. 

General Butler makes the following an 
nouncement: ‘‘I do intend to stand by the nom- 
inations of the Greenback and laboring men 
and the Anti-Monopolists,and I hope everybody 


All other illegal in- | 


will vote for me who thinks tbat it 1s the best | 


thing to do.” 


Encampment, Old Orchard, Me., on Thurs- 
day, and gave a public reception. 


FOREIGN. 
Prime Minister Ferry, of France, addressed 


| a formal note to Lord Lyons, British Ambas- 


sador to France, on Wednesday, in which he 


| declared that England continued to be bound 


by the protocol of disinterestedness signed at 
the Constantinople conference, and that she 


| must again consult the Powers in the event of 
| avy change in the financial arrangements of 


Egypt. ; 
At Versailles on Wednesday the Commit- 


| tees of the Congress of the two houses of Par- 
| liament, to which all the proposed amend 


ments to the Constitution were referred, ac 
cepted M. Andrieux’s amendment declaring 
that all monarchic pretenders were ineligible 


_ to the Presidency. The Committee acted in 
Mr. Blaine was present at a Grand Army | 


Governor Cleveland started on a two weeks’ | 


vacation trip to the Adirondacks, on Thurs- 
day, and it is not believed that his letter of 
acceptance will be published until his return. 

William Purcell, the editor of the Roches- 
ter Union, who refused to support Cleveland, 
asserting that he wasa ‘‘ moral leper,” has pub- 
lished a letter in which he says: ‘I now de- 
sire to say that information has come to me, 
from a source in wbich I place implicit confi- 
dence, materially changing the state of facts 
upon which the remark was made. Hence, 
in justice to Governor Cleveland, to myself, 
and to all others whom it may concern, I 
withdraw the characterization, and request 
that hereafter it be not attributed to me.” 

The fourth annual meeting of the National 
Civil-Service League was held on Wednesday 
in the Channing Memorial Church, Newport, 
R. I. Mr. George William Curtis made an 


this matter in accord with Prime Minister 
Ferry. Tbe Congress on Tbursday discussed 
the Committee’s report on the Revision Bill. 
The monarchical Deputies urged that a par- 
liameutary system was only possible under 
a monarchy. The Radical Deputies de- 
manded the abolition of the Senate. M. 
Andrieux declared that the Congress was 
omnipotent, and that the Government 
bad no sight to submit a limited Re- 
vision Bill. On Friday the Committee's 
report on the Revision Bill was still further 
discussed, and the uproar was so great tbat 
M. Dauphin was obliged to leave the tribune. 


| The discussion was declared closed and a vote 
| was callcd for. A member attempted to make 


| was rejected by a vote of 493 to 286. 


address, in the course of which he said: “ The | 


immediate duty of the year before us is to 
urge to completion the repeal of the four 


| years’ laws, to secure the passage of other 


Lieutenant | 


State reform bills, and to carry the reformed 
system still further into the municipal service. 


| Unprecedented progress has been made in all 


ministrative methods has become as much the | 
| irrevocable national and State policy as the 
personal freedom and equality before the law | 


of every citizen, the work of this League and 
of the associations is not finished.” 

Before tbe opening of business in Wall 
Street on Monday the following notice was 
posted on the doors of the Wall Street Bank: 
‘*Owing to irregularities on the part of the 
cashier, this bank will remain closed until 
matters can be investigated.” It was gene- 
rally reported that the deficiency amounted to 
about $500,000, which the cashier, John P. 
Dickinson, had lost partly by making loans on 
poor securities. He could not be found on 
Monday. The deposits in the bank amount 


to about $1,000,000, and the capital stock 
$500,000, which will probably be wiped out. 
The bavk’s officers say that depositors will 
be paid in full. 


a speech, but was restrained by the President. 
The uproar was then renewed. The President 
was compelled to suspend the sitting. The 
Congress afterward resumed its session, and 
commenced the discussion of the articles of 
the Revision Bill. M. Barodet’s amendment 
for the convoking of a constituent assembly 
There- 
upon M. Barodet and six of his partisans 
quitted the session, after making a formal 
protest. 

On Saturday two amendments proclaiming 
the sovereignty of the Congress were de- 
feated. The first article of the scheme of re- 


these directions, but until this reform of ad- | vision was adopted on Monday by a vote of 


523 to 139. Paragraphs decreeing the repub- 
lican form of government to be immutable, 
and declaring monarchical pretenders to be 
ineligible to the Presidency, were also adopt- 


| ed by large majorities. 


The London Zimes on Thursday published 
a Foo-Choo despatch which said: ‘‘ A high 
authority here asserts that peace is certain. 
The American Minister is to arbitrate. A set- 
tlement will probably be reached which will 
be acceptable to both parties, but it is believed 
that the settlement will be temporary only on 
the French side. The Chinese know that the 
French are anxious to act elsewhere.” On 
Saturday, however, it was announced that 
France had refused mediation. 


It was also announced from Shanghai and 
Paris on Saturday that the French squadron 
under Admiral Lespés, consisting of tive ves- 
sels, had, on August 5, bombarded and cap- 
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tured the town of Kelung, on the Island of 
Formosa. This was done because the nego- 
tiations between M. Patenotre, the French 
Minister in China, and Li Hung Chang only 
resulted in the offer on the part of China of 
an illusory indemnity. The time given to 
China to accept the French ultimatum ex- 
pired on August 4. France was obliged, 
therefore, to support her demands by seizing 
the guarantee. M. Patenotre informed Li 
Hung Chang that the duration of the French 
occupation depended entirely upon the 
Tsung L1-Yamen, which can shorten it by 
paying an indemnity of 80,000,000 francs in 
ten yearly instalments. 

The reports about the capture of Kelung are 
conflicting. One account says the town was 
taken without a blow. Directly the cannon 
from Admiral Lespés’s flagship signalled, the 
men landed from the various ships, and the 
town was taken possession of in the name of 
France. A majority of the populace fied. 
Four thousand Chinese troops retired into the 
interior. The British Vice-Consul went on 
board an English gunboat, having previously 
sent a protest to Admiral Lespés against the 
French occupation, and pointed out that Ke- 
lung was protected under treaty with England. 
Admiral Lespés then issued a proclamation to 
the inhabitants, declaring that their lives and 
property would be safe under the French flag 
Despatches on Monday asserted that the 
French bombarded Kelung for an hour, and 
dismantled the foris, and that they then re- 
tired without entering the town. 

Admiral Lespés’s report, published in Paris 
on Tuesday, was that on August 5, with 
three vesseis, he attacked and destroyed the 
forts of Kelung. On August 6 parties landed 
from the ships and completed the destruction 
of the war materials in store there. The 
French are now masters of the port, the road- 
stead, and the mines. Two men were killed 
and four wounded during the operations. 

M. Patenotre, French Minister to China, in 
a note to the Chinese Government at Pekin re- 
ferring to the capture of Kelung, says it was 
not an act of war, and tbat the port will be re- 
turned to China when an indemnity has been 
agreed upon. Should Chiva resume hostilities 
along the frontier of Tonquin, the Minister 
states, war will be declared, and the French 
squadron will bombard other ports whether 
they are open to international commerce or 
not. The Tsung-Li-Yamen has protested to 
the Powers against the operations of the 
French flegt at Kelung. 

A despatch from Madagascar, dated July 
25, published on Wednesday, says: ‘‘ The 
French are displaying the greatest activity in 
drawiog mules from Réunion by requisition. 
General Willoughbey 1s at Tarafatte with 10,- 
000 Hovas, who are mainly relying on their 
fortifications and torpedo pits. Measures have 
been taken to retire, if necessary, to Amboz1, 
fifiy miles inland. One-half ot the French 
troops that have reached Madagascar from 
Tonquin have been sent to Majunga and will 
form a second army. It will march from Ma- 
junga to the capital. The native Premier is 
disposed to make peace, but he fears that he 
will lose his head.” 


The report has been confirmed that Colonel 
Flatters and Captain Massons, the leaders of 
the French expedition to the Sahara Desert, 
escaped massacre. They are now prisoners 
in the hands of the Tonaregs tribe. This ex- 
pedition, numbering 106 persons, set out on 
March 5, 1880. In April. 1881, it was reported 
that they had been massacred. 


The French Government Commission which 
has been making experiments similar to those 
of M. Pasteur in seeking a cure tor bydro- 
phobia has reported that its investigations de- 
cisively confirm the correctness of the distin- 
guished scientist’s theory. 

The official record shows that since the out- 
break of the cholera in the South of France 
2,200 of the inhabitants have died of the ais 
case, Although the disease is decreasing in 


the cities, the area affected is widening and 
the death rate in villages is increasing. 

Dr. Koch, the great authority on cholera, 
stated in a lecture at Berlin on Friday that he 
| was convinced the delta of the Ganges was 
the real home of the disease. The religious 
pilgrimages in India greatly promoted the 
spread of the cholera. An improved water 
supply, Dr. Koch thought, was the best means 
of checking the disease. 

Owing to the extreme heat, the English 
cholera has appeared in Lancashire. Two 
hundred persons were afflicted on Saturday. 

Earl Granville, British Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, bas instructed Sir Jchn 
Savile Lumley, British Minister to Italy, to 
thank Italy for the support which she gave to 
the British proposals in the recent kyyptian 
Conference. Italy has expressed her pleasure 
at England's display of friendly sympatby. 

The Earl of Northbrook, First Lord of the 
Admiralty, bas been appointed to go as a 
High Commissioner to’ Egypt, with special 
powers. He is to prepare himself by personal 
examipation to advise the Government what 
steps should be taken in Egypt. 

In the House of Commons on Monday eve 
ning Sir Stafford Northcote moved an address 
to the Crown, praying that the House might be 
informed of the details of Lord Northbrook’s 
mission to Egypt. He expressed his grautica- 
tion at the collapse of the Conference Mr. 
Gladstone said that the Earl of Nortbbrook 
Was sent to Egyptto make inquiry and advise 
the home Government concerning the new 
position the Sudan disasters and Egypt's finan 
cial troubles had created. Mr. Gladstone re 
minded the House that even had the Egyptian 
Conference succeeded in adopting the French 
agreement, it was entirely and absolutely de- 
pendent upon the will of Parliament. The 
powers to be given the Debt Commissioners 
under the agreement, be said, were entireiy of 
a negative and restraining character, and bad 
in view the prevention of an excessive outlay, 

The autumn expedition to the Sudan will 
proceed up the Nile by way of Dongola. Sua- 
kim has been abandoned as a base of opera 
tions, The project of constructing a railway 
from Suakim to Berber has likewise been 
abandoned, and the plant has been taken to 
India, 

The British Government has ordered one 
| thousand row-boats for use on the Nile expe 
| dition for passing the cataracts. Six thousand 
men and a thousand tons of coal will be sent 
to Wady Halfa, which will be made the base 
of operations. 

Colonel Kitchener has gone to Debbel and 
Suakim. He telegraphed back to Don- 
gola demanding four mortars with which to 
dislodge the enemy, who are at a post near 
Debbehb, and are becoming troublesome. 

Mason Bey telegrapbed to Cairo on Monday 
from Massowah that Gallabat had fallen into 
| the hands of the rebels. 
| The Berlin North German Gazette, Bis 

marck’s organ, published on Thursday a nota 

ble article against England. It says: ** Re 
| centevents have sharpened public opinion in 
| Germany to the drift of the English policy, 
and are dissolving the belhef in the tmendly 
sentimen's of the English for their German 
cousins. Theattemp ts to excite hate between 

France and Germany are now happily seen 

through both in Paris and Berlin. Hence 

forth, it Eugland’s interests are opposed to the 

French, she must not look to Germany, but 

must act alone.” 

Negotiations between England and Mexico 
for a new treaty of commerce will soon be 
resumed. 

Mr. John Bright has written a letter in 
which he says: ** Ame rica. France, Ge rmany, 
and Russia, which are protected countries, are 
suffering more in the present condition of 
trade than England. The English working 
classes Werte never sO prosperous uoder the 

' protective system as they are Dow. 





tion will never be tried again in this cour 


try. 
talks 
Enghsu Tories 


Mr. Blaine, in advocating protection 
after the same fashion as the 
forty years ago.’ 


William Morris, the author of the 
Paradise,’ bas prose 


Earthly 


issued a pean on the 


coming tliumph of socialism in England. He 
says intelligent middle-class men are finding 
themselves socialists unknowingly, The only 


thing necessary to effect the ordered eivilived 
revolution, the author says, is the organized 
determination of workmen to end the wave of 
slavery by nationalizing the means of pr 

tion and exchange. : 

The half-vearly meeting of the At 
American Cable Company was held in Lond 
on Wednesday. The report: presented show 
a falling off in the receipts to the amy 
of £13,377 as compared with the first half of 
the year 1883. The report proposed the set 
ting apart of £75,000 for a renewal fund 
the declaration of a second quarter!y dis 
dend of 17s. 6d. percentage on ordinary stock 
and of 85s. on preferre d stock It was nadoy 
ed. 

General Sir Wiliam John Codrington. G 
C B., died on Friday, in England, at the a 
of eighty He entered the Britush arn v wl 
He went with the Coldstream 


ed 


only seventecn, ‘ 

Guards to Bulgaria in 1854. and distingutshed 
himself atthe Almaand at Inkermar tle was 
made Major General by brevet at Varna { 
November, 1855, he was made Commar 

Chiet of the army. He was present with tl 
army from its arrival in the Crmmea tll ‘ 
evacuation tn 1896.) He was) promote 

rank of Geners] in 1863, and is ‘ Wus 


} 


placed upon the retired list 

Sir Erasmus Wilson, LL. D., FLROS 
well known British Writer, is d 
He was born in 1809, 


medteal 


His specialt 





eases of the skin 

Jessie Vokes, one of the well-known family 
of burlesque actors, died in London on Thurs 
day. 

Sir Jobn Lubbock will not be able t 
attend the meeting of the Roval Society 
Montreal, owing to a severe attack of 
gout 


The Cunard line steamer 0 
Queenstown on Wednesday, having made the 
best eastward record, her time being 
12 hours, and 54 minutes. 

The Netberlands and American Nav 
Company's steamer Aristend 
Captain Lucas, from Amsterdam July 19, for 
New York, with 242 


igation 


3.000) tons 


2 passengers and a crew 
of 48, went ashore on thx end of Satie 
Island, N. S., in a dense fog on the night of 
July 30 The news reached Halifax on We a 

vesday night, when the Government steamer 
Newfield landed 280 of her passengers and 
crew there When the vessel struck she was 
thirteen miles from the shore, but, the westher 
beg calm, the boats conveyed the passengers 
safe iv to land, exce pt one which was sw amip 

ed and three persons were drowned. She was 
valued at $200,000) fully imsured, and her 
cargo at $800,000, partiy insured. A portion 
of the Jatter was saved, and there is some hope 
f saving the vessel. 


east 


ef, 


oO 


The Emperors William and Francis Joseph 
had a cordial meeting at Ischl on Wednesday. 


The Belgian Chamber of Deputies has 
adopted by a vote of 73 to 44 the bili provid- 
ing for a renewal of diplomatic relations with 
the Vatican. 


Germany bas rejected the proposal of Por 
tugal for a European conference for a dis 
cussion of the question concerning the Congo 
country 

he Medical Congress was opened in Co- 
nenbagen on Sunday in the presence of the 
King and Queen of Denmark, the Council of 
State, and the King and Queen of Greece. 
The Congress includes 350 Danes, 100 Swedes, 
100 Norwegians, aad 500 persons of other na 


Protec: | tionalities, 
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THE TRUE MEANING OF BLAINE. 


Tue address of the Massachusetts Independ- 
ents isone of the most vigorous pieces of po- 
litical writing which have issued from any 
political organization since the early days of 
the Republican party. It furnishes a curious 
and refreshing contrast to the political plat- 
form and manifesto of the last fifteen years, 
with its moral platitudes 2nd its economical 
see-saws, its foggy generalizations, and dreary 
air of humbug and insincerity. There is no 
mistaking what the Massachusetts Inde- 
pendents mean, and there is only one omis- 
sion in their address. It should have 
contained the account which Senator Hoar 
gave in the Senate, in May, 1876, of the politi- 
cal corruption which he had then recently wit- 
nessed, but wuich he has apparently now forgot- 
ten. For if he had not forgotten it, he could 
not have indulged in the curious bit of abuse of 
the Harvard professors, for being dissatisfied 
with Blaine, with which he garnished a Blaine 
speech in Boston a few wecks ago. The In- 
dependents have got the substance of it, but 
here are the ¢psissima verba, and they are very 
. interestingreading. The speech in which this 
passage occurred was delivered at the im- 
peachment of Belknap, and before the appear- 
ance of the Mulligaa letters: 

** My own public life has been a very brief 
and insignificant one, extending little beyond 
the duration of a single term of Senatorial 
office; but ia that brief period I have seen five 
judges of a high court of the United States 
driven from office by threats of impeachment 
for corruption or maladministration. I bave 
heard the taunt from friendliest lips that when 
the United States presented herself in the 
East to take part with the civilized world 
in generous competition in the arts of 
life, the only product of her institu- 
tions in which she surpassed all others 
beyond question was her corruption. I have 
seen in the 

wer and wealth four judges of her courts 
impeached for corruption, and the political 
administration of her chief city become a dis- 
omy and a byword throughout the world. I 

ave seen the Chairman of the Committee on 
Military Affairs in the House, now a distin- 
guished member of this court, rise 1n his place 
and demand the expulsion of four of his asso- 
ciates for making sale of their official privilege 
of selecting the youths to be educated at 
our great military school. When tbe great- 
est railroad of the world, binding together the 
continent and uniting the two great seas that 
wash our shores was tinisbed, I have seen our 


national triumph and exultation turned to bit- | 





State in the Union foremost in | 





terness and sheme by the unanimous reports | 


of three committees of Congress—two of the 
House and one here—that every step of that 
mighty enterprise had been taken in fraud. 
I have heard in highest places the shameless 
doctrine avowed by men grown oldin public 
office, that the true way by which power 
should be gained in the Republic is to 
bribe the people with the offices created for 
their service, and the true end for which it 
should be used when gained is the promotion 
of selfish ambition and the gratification of 
personal revenge. I have heard that suspi- 
cion haunts the footsteps of the trusted com- 
panions of the President. 

‘*These things have passed into history. 
The Hallam or the Tacitus or the Sismondi 
or the Macaulay who writes. the 
annals of our time will record them 
with his inexorable pen. And now, when 
a high Cabinet officer, the constitutional 
adviser of the Executive, flees from office be- 
fore charges of corruption, shall the historian 
add that the Senate treated the demand of 
the people for its judgment of condemnation 


as a farce, and laid down its high functions 
before the sophistries and jeers of the crimi- 
nal lawyer? Sball he speculate about the 
petty political calculations, as to the effect on 
one party or the other, which induced his 


| judges to connive at the escape of the great 


public criminal? Or, on the other hand, 
shall he close the chapter by narrating how 
these things were detected, reformed, and 
punished by constitutional processes which 
the wisdom of our fathers devised for us, and 
the virtue and purity of the people found their 
vindication in the justice of the Senate ?” 


Now, the true significance of Blaine’s can- 
didacy is that it represents a symptom of a far 
more advanced—in truth, of the final—stage 
of the disease the ravages of which in the 
body politic Senator Hoar thus graphically 
described eight years ago. The appearance 
of Blaine as the Republican nominee means 
simply that the disease has spread from Con- 
gress to the nominating convention, and has de- 
praved the palate of a large body of the voters, 
and has even, as we see in Mr. Hoar’s own 
case and General Hawley’s, infected some of 
the doctors. Blaine, as we see him, is the 
very product of the corruption which began 
almost as soon as the war closed. Wherever 
one 1s able to lift—be it never so little 
—the veil which concealed his activities 
between 1862 and 1876, we find him en- 
gaged in some scheme for making money 
out of politics, of which he did not wish the 
public to know anything. He has now is- 
sued forth into broad daylight, and is making 
a final and desperate attempt to get the whole 
party to adopt him just as he is, and by elect. 
ing him to proclaim that it sees nothing wrong 
in such acareer as his. It is no secret that 
Tweed and his ring, the very year before 
they were found out, entertained a precisely 
similar ambition. They hoped to capture 
the National Convention, and through its aid 
to obtain from the voters a certificate of 
character which would enable them to carry 
on at Washington, with improved facilities, 
ona larger scale, and without disguise, the 
games by which they had secretly enriched 
themselves in New York, In truth, to sum 
up, it is because the Blaine movement is 
symptomatic that it is so dangerous, and that 
the address of the Massachusetts Independ- 
ents is sotimely and impressive. 

There is one other aspect of the matter, 
which the address suggests strongly, and to 
which we should like to call the attention of 
some of Mr. Blaine’s honest supporters. We 
have been hearing a good deal, during the last 
week or two, of the importance of having in 
the White House a President who would fur- 
nish a model and set a good example to the 


| young men of the country. We cannot, how- 





ever, as politicians have so often pointed out 
to civil-service reformers, have a perfect man 
in the Presidency, or any other office. He is 
sure to have some flaws and weaknesses, or, 
in other words, cannot possibly set a good 
example in everything. Now, in what, we 
would ask, do the young men of the United 
States to-day most need to have a good ex- 
ample set them? In other words, what are the 
sins which most easily beset them? What 


American shortcoming is it that we hear most 
denounced in the pulpit, in the press, and in 
private conversation? Isit not the sin of lying 
about money mattergs—that is, concealing or 





denying the receipt of money you were 
not entitled to, of taking money you were not 
entitled to, of making money in unlawful 
and shameful ways, of helping others to make 
it,and of entering into combinatiuns to get 
mouey dishonestly out of those who are sup- 
posed to be rich enough to be able to stand it, 
or who will not miss it, like the Government 
or corporations? Is it not desperation in con- 
cealing dishonesty, and audacity in defend- 
ing one’s self when found out? Finally, 
has there been a single prominent defaulter, 
or peculator, or corruptionist of the last twen- 
ty years who was not ‘‘magnetic,” and big- 
hearted, and would not have run well for 
office as a ‘‘good husband and father” and 
‘‘Christian gentleman”? We ask sober- 
minded Blaireites who have not made up their 
minds fully, to ponder these questions. They 
will find, them as food for reflection, most 
nourishing. 








A POLITICAL REMINISCENCE. 


Nort very long since, to wit, on the 7th of 
May last, the Chicago Tribune said: 

‘* Had some friend of Mr. Blaine as much 
entitlea to confidence as William Walter 
Phelps, and equally familiar with all of 
Blaine’s private affairs, made as plain and clear 
a statement of the case then as Mr. Phelps has 
made recently, the Zribune would have ac- 
cepted it at that time, as it does now, notwith- 
standing the prevailing public distrust of pub- 
lic men of that day.” 

The history of the “‘ syndicate of editors ”’ 
opposed to Mr. Blaine in 1876 has not been 
written as fully as it deserves to be. We 
believe that the following narrative is in all 
essential particulars correct : 


Mr. Richard Smith, of the Cincinnati Ga- 
zette, bad, in the latter part of April, 1876, for- 
warded to Mr. Medill, of the Chicago 7ri- 
bune, for his information and advice, a pri- 
vate letter received from General Boynton, 
the Washington correspondent of the Gazette, 
containing a statement of the various charges 
which the Democrats were preparing to pub- 
lish against Mr. Blaine, in case he should be 
nominated at Cincinnati. Mr. Medill had in- 
sisted that these should be looked into and dis- 
proved before the leading Republican newspa- 
pers could with prudence advocate the nomina- 
tion of Mr. Blaine. The result was that Mr. 
Medill agreed to go as far as Cincinnati to meet 
the Gazette correspondent and examine certain 
records which the latter was to bring from 
Washington. 

At the Cincinnati conference there were pre- 
sent Mr. Medill, Mr. Richard Smith, General 
Boynton, and some other gentlemen from Chi- 
cago and Cincinnati. The matters considered 
were (1) some new facts in regard to the Crédit 
Mobilier,and a meeting of those involved in this 
scandal which Mr. Blaine called at bis house 
just before his demand on the floor for an in- 
vestigation of that subject; (2) Mr. Blaine’s 
acquisition of Fort Smith and Little Rock 
bonds, a matter about which there had not as 
yet been any public stir; (3) the exhibit which 
certain Supreme Court records made of his 
ownership through the Kansas Pacific lobby 
of certain bonds of that road, then the Union 
Pacific Eastern Division ; and (4), upon pre- 
sentation by Mr. Medill, the $64,000 transac- 
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tion of Mr. Blaine with Tom Scott or the 
Union Pacific Railroad. 

According to the account given by Mr. 
Medill afterward, he had created a great sen- 
sation at the conference. The matters re- 
lated by Boynton had been exhaustively 
considered, and unanimously decided to be of 
a character which, if unexplained in advance 
of the Convention, would make Mr. Blaine’s 
nomination exceedingly imprudent and ought 
to render it impossible. It was therefore 
agreed that atriendly letter should be written 
Mr. Blaine, asking him to explain the matters 
under consideration. At this point, as Mr. 
Medill afterward related, he took from his 
pocket-book a copy of the resolution on the 
books of the Union Pacific Railroad in re- 
gard to the purchase of the seventy-five bonds 
of the Fort Smith and Little Rock Railroad 
Company, and went on to explain that he had 
information to the effect that this was a 
transaction with Tom Scott by which Mr. 
Blaine had practically unloaded a lot of 
comparatively worthless bonds upon the Union 
Pacific Company, these being bonds which 
came into Mr. Blaine’s hands from friends of 
his in Maine. Mr. Medill, on his return to 
Chicago, also related with considerable ela- 
tion the effect produced on the Cincinnati 
gathering by the play of his trump upon the 
strong hand held by Boynton, and the readi- 
ness with which all present accepted bis view 
that, while the Kansas Pacific matter, if not 
thoroughly explained, ought to preclude Mr. 
Blaine’s nomination, the $64,000 transaction 
was much the more damaging, since that in- 
volved both the matter of receiving the Little 
Rock bonds in return for his assistance as 
Speaker of the House, and the subsequent 
palming off of these bonds when they were 
worthless on the Union Pacific Road. 

According to Mr. Medill, General Boynton 
had repeated to those present the explanations 
which Mr. Blaine bad made to him in Wash- 
ington in a long interview, just previous 
to Buynton’s starting for Cincinnati, in which 
the subject of the charges which the Demo- 
crats expected to make was talked over at 
length. These explanations were not regarded 
as satisfactory by those present, and it was 
finally agreed that Mr. Smith should write to 
Mr. Blaine a friendly letter in regard to the con- 
ference and everything which had taken place. 
Mr. Smith was further charged with presenting 
the Kansas Pacific bond matter to Mr. Blaine, 
and asking for a full explanation. It was 
also agreed that Mr. Medill should write his 
understanding of the $64,009 matter, and ask 
fur Mr. Blaine’s statement of the case. Both 
these matters were presented to Mr. Blaine by 
letter, and he was assured that their purpose 
was friendly, and that they were written as a 
matter of precaution, in the interest of the party, 
in order that all such questions should be settled 
in advance of nomination, and no risks be run 
of entering upon a defensive campaign. Af- 
terwards Mr. Medill made known that Mr. 
Blaine treated the letters addressed to him 
with contempt, and that both Mr. Smith and 
he (Mr. Medill) were convinced that he could 
not satisfactorily explain the charges. Mr. 
Medill was also very emphatic in his denun- 
ciation of Mr. Blaine’s conduct, in nct simply 
failing to notice the letters sent him, but in 





giving to the correspondent of the Inter-Ocean, 
Mr. W. E. Curtis, a special despatch, or the 
material for it, falsely assailing Mr. Smith and 
Mr. Medill for being in a conspiracy to de- 
fame him in the interest of General Bristow. 
This despatch to the Jnter-Ocean was printed 
some weeks subsequent to the Cincinnati con- 


ference, and was called out by the publication | 


from Indianapolis of the Hurrison version of 
the $64,000 matter. 

This despatch to the Jnter-Ocean, dated 
Washington, July 12, 1876, is as follows: 


Mr. Blaine and his friends have 
been aware for some time that there was on 
foot a conspiracy to assail his character, and 
he has been warned of it from many sources. 
One of his friends stated to your correspond- 
ent to-day that this story of the bonds was 
arranged some time ago at Cincinnati at a 
meeting of Bristow’s friends, at which Joe 
Medill, of the Chicago Jrdune, Richard 
Smith, of the Cincinnati Gazette, Halstead, of the 
Commercial, and General Boynton, Washington 
correspondent of the Cincinnati (azette, and 
others were present. The supposed facts 
were there put in shape to invite credulity, 
and it was resolved to have the story appear 
simultaneously in various newspapers of the 
country about the 1st of June so that Blaine 
would have no time to counteract the force of 
the attack. The Indianapolis Sentinel? man 
was somebow let into the secret, and, being 
unable to contain it, exploded prematurely and 
upset the whole thing. Mr. Blaine invites the 
fullest investigation into this or any other 
charge against him.” 

An examination of the files of that day show 
that the subject attracted general attention at 
the time. Mr. Medill himself, who now feels so 
much regret that no one near Mr. Blaine had 
taken occasion in 1876 to explain this $64,000 
business, thus repiied through the Associated 
Press to the Inter-Ocean despatch: 


‘“‘TItis true I was invited to Cincinnati about 
& month ago to read some statements quietly 
circulating in Democratic circles in Wash- 
ington with reference to Mr. Blaine’s alleged 
connection with some Union Pacific Railroad 
bonds. It was said that the Democrats were 
holding back the scandal to explode it at the 


in case Blaine was nominated. 
cbarge, so far as my informant had learned it, 
wis related in the presence of four gentlemen. 











candidate. They have,in a friendly and earnest 
way, sought, and so far as we are advised, have 
not obtained, satisfactory explanations, But 
there bas been no arrangement for exploding 
this bombshell on or about the Ist of June 

It was felt that in the absence of clear proof 
of the legitimacy of Mr. Biaine’s transactions, 
his nomination would not be advisable, as it 
will not do for the Republican party to pre 

sent a candidate to the people for whom apo 
logetic and mysterious explanations have to 
be made. Mr. Blaine bas been treated with a 
copsideration in this matter which his zealous 
friends do not seem to appreciate. Whatever 
the motive for the disclosure at Indianapolhs of 
astory that Mr. Blaine is very prompt to deny 

neither be nor his friends can attribute it to 
those who were privy to it and quietly seek 
ing for the exact truth about it, in determining 
its effect upon bis candidacy and the chances 
of his election if nominated.” 


Mr. Richard Smith 
editorial allusions to this conference, and to 
Mr. Blaine’s failure to explain any of the 


made a number of 


charges which in the most friend]y spirit bad 
been brought to bis attention. Of these edi 
torials the following extract from the (uzette 
of May 3, 1876, is sufficient for present pur 
poses 


‘Of the result of that conference Mr. Blaine 
was fully advised by Mr. Smith, but Mr 
Blaine's explanation was pot full and conclu 
sive. In fact, hedid not explain at all, nor 
has he to this day attempted to exptain, the 
transaction then under consideration, except 
to work upon the surface, as he did with re 
ference to the $64,000 operation. The truth 
is, Mr. Blaine did not answer the letter sent 
to him with reference to that conference 
Furthermore, the first publication with re 
ference to the Cincinnati conference was in 
a despatch from Washington to the Chi 
cago Jnter-Ocean, and that information 
must have proceeded from Mr. Biaine. In 
that despatch the Cincinnati conference was 
spoken of as a Bristow conspiracy against Mr. 
Blaine, when, in fact, Bristow knew nothing 
whatever about it, while Blaine Knew all about 
it. Besides, it is pot usual for conspirators to 
advise the person against whom they conspire 
of all they do. Mr. Blaine Knew perfectly 
we)l it was not a conspiracy against bim, or in 


‘ : “age ve | the interest of anybody, but a conference of 
time of the Cincinnati Convention, or after it | 


The whole | 


It was agreed that Blaine should be con- | 


fidentially apprised at once of the nature of 
the scandal. Any other course would be 
wrong. Mr. Richard Smith consented to 
lay the whole matter before Mr. Blaine in 
a private letter. He did so nearly a 
month ago. If Mr. Blaine has answered his 
letter I have not heard of it. If any corre 
spondence bas passed between myself and 
Mr. Blaine in regard to the foregoing matter 
Mr. Blaine 1s at liberty to make it public.” 


In a despatch to the Jnter-Ocean Mr. Hal- 
stead, then in Washington, is thus quoted in 
regard to his alleged presence at the Cincin 
nati conference: 


‘** You baven't got that quite right, but you 
have got it near enough to make old Joe 
prance. I was not there. They did not in- 
vite me. Medill needed to be converted to 
Bristow, but I did not.” 


In another publication, made two days 
later, Mr. Halstead thus tells what he knew 
of the matter: 


‘* The story has its foundation, probably, in 
the fact that the editors of the Chicago 
Tribune and the Cincinnati Gazette have been 
in possession of particulars, believed to be 
authentic, about Mr. Blaine’s railway business 
that, in the present temper of the public mind, 
might prejudice his interests as a Presidential 


Republicans who intend to support the nomi- 
nee of the Cincinnati Convention, to ascertain 
whether, in view of the charges against Mr. 
Blaine, it would be safe to nominate him as 
the Republican candidate for the Presidency. 
That was the object of the conference, and it 
was so stated to Mr. Blaine, and the letters 
written to him he is at full liberty to publish 
at any time or in any place. Those lerters 
will show not only the points which Mr. Blaine 
has not yet explained, the quesuions he has 
not answered, but also the names of the per- 
sons present, their object, and the motives by 
which they were moved.” 

If Mr. Smith, Mr. Halstead, Mr. Boynton, 
or Mr. Medill ever received any specific expla- 
nations from Mr. Blaine or any of his friends 
of the matters which were submitted to him 


| for explanation, it would be very interesting 


to the public to read now the full details. If 
the letters of Mr. Smith and Mr. Medill remain 
unanswered to this day, it would be interest- 
ing to know that. In any event, the lamenta- 
tion of Mr. Medill, quoted in the opening of this 
article, that no fnend of Mr. Blaine attempted 
to be as good to him in 1876 as William 
Walter Phelps has been now, is quite grotesque, 
in view of the fact that he was the very first 
man to make use of the $64,000 matter against 
Mr. Blaine, and the very man who, as a friend 


| of Mr. Blaine, attempted in 1876 to procure an 


‘ explanation from Mr. Blaine himself. His me- 
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thod of reaching a definite result is as remark- 
able as that of John Phoenix in his famous 
railroad survey, who, after a long day’s labor 
with chain and compass, inquired of a passing 
drayman the distance from San Francisco to 
the Mission of Dolores, put it down in his 
book, and went on with his survey. 





PROTECTING AMERICAN CITIZENS 
ABROAD. 


Mr. BELMontT’s interview published in the 
Herald on Friday recalls some facts relating 
to Mr. Blaine’s treatment of the ‘‘ suspects ” 
in Ireland, in 1881, which will be curious 
reading to those who are now urged to vete 
for him asthe great protector of the natura- 
lized citizen abroad. Mr. Blaine, who is now 
angling for the lrish vote, would, of course, 
like to have it believed that he is a stanch 
friend of the rights of American citizens, and 
accordingly be inserted in his letter of accept- 
ance the following passage: 

‘*Citizenship of the Republic must be the 
ay and safeguard of bim who wears it. 

be American citizen, rich or poor, native or 
naturalized, white or colored, must every- 
where walk secure in his personal and civil 
rights. The Republic should never assume a 
lesser duty, it can never assume a nobler one, 
than the protection of the humblest man who 
owes it loyalty—protection at home and pro- 
tection which shall follow him abroad, into 
whatever land he may go upon a lawful 
errand.” 

The natural inference from this of course 
is, that were Mr. Blaine in a position in 
which he should be called upon to protect 
American citizens abroad, he would do so 
most energetically; that he would probably 
vie with Marcy himself and the Democratic 
statesmen of the last generation in assert- 
ing the rights of American nationality, 
wherever they were interfered with. His 
frieuds even go so far as to ask for the 
Irish vote on the ground that be wil in 
some way, by protecting American citizens, 
help the dynamiters; and the articles in fa- 
vor of Cleveland which have appeared in 
the English newspapers are explained as 
caused by the terror inspired among the Eng- 
lisb by Blaine’s announcement of his intention 
to protect the citizen abrcad as well as at 
home. 

Of the merits of his bid for the vote of 
dynamiters we have nothing to say, but the 
record of what Mr. Blaine actually did for the 
protection of American citizens abroad while 
Secretary of State is of interest, not only to 
the Irish, but to every American, to every na- 
tive-born as well as toevery naturalized citi- 
zen—for there is no distinction between those 
classes in their rights abroad. Mr. Blaine’s 
present declaration of his intentions must 
be judged in the light of his past per 
formances, and it is evident from the 
readiness of his supporters to advocate his 
claims to an election on this ground that they 
have forgotten whathe did do. And yet there 
is ample material for the formation of a fair 
opinion. While Mr. Blaine was Secretary, a 
question of great importance arose between 
this country and England, involving the nghts 
of our citizens in that country, and Mr. Blaine 
has left behind him a very peculiar record on 
the subject 








On March 2, 1881, the English Parliament 
passed a law “forthe better protection of per- 
sons and property in Ireland,” which pro- 
vided that any person declared by the Lord 
Lieutenant to be ‘‘ reasonably suspected” of 
having been guilty of treason, treason felony, 
or treasonable practices (wherever committed) 
since September 30, 1880, or of ‘‘ any crime,” 
of “violence or intimidation, and tending 
to interfere with or disturb the maintenance 
of law and order,” since the same date, if 
committed in a ‘‘proscribed district,” might be 
arrested and thrown into jail and kept there, 
at the pleasure of the Lord Lieutenant, 
without the privilege of bail or trial. By 
this act, passed in time of profound peace, 
the right of habeas corpus was destroyed, and 
any American citizen travelling or living in 
Ireland was liable to arrest and incarceration 
at the caprice of an individual. No state of 
belligerency or rebellion was proclaimed to 
the world, but the act was passed in the 
exercise of the same species of absolute 
authority which justifies torture in Turkey 
and sentence without trial in China. We do 
not say that the act was not justified under the 
circumstances—that is a matter of which for- 
eign nations can hardly be judges; but it was 
a dangerous measure, of a sort not ordinarily 
resorted to except in time of war, and then 
with much hesitation. When it is resorted to 
it is needless to say that the vigilance of na- 
tions the ri,hts of whose citizens are affected 
by it, are usually aroused. 

At the cime of the passage of the act a num- 
ber of persons alleged to be American citizens 
were arrested in Ireland by order of the Lord 
Lieutenant, and thrown into jail as sus- 
pects, They were denied trial, and the ques- 
tion immediately arose, What was to be done 
about them? One of the first cases called to 
the attention of Mr. Blaine was that of a man 
named O’Connor. It was brought to his 
notice by the prisoner’s brother, who had a 
letter of introduction from the Mayor of Balti 
more, Mr. William Pinckney Whyte. On 
November 25, 1881, as appears from the Con- 
gressional Record, Mr. Blaine undertook to re- 
ply to this application, and his reply was 
simply that the incarceration of O’Connor, 
without trial or hope of one, was a matter of 
strict mght. 

‘*The act of Parliament,” he said, ‘‘ under 
which Mr. O’Connor is held is a Jaw of Great 
Britain, and it is an elementary principle of 
public law that in such case the Government 
of that country, in tbe exercise of its varied 
functions—judicial and executive—adminis- 
ters and interprets the law in question. 
The right of every government in this 
respect is absolute and sovereign, and 
every person who voluntarily brings him- 
self within the jurisdiction of the country, 
whether permanently or temporarily, is sub- 
ject to the operation of its laws, whether he 
be a citizen or mere resident, so long as in the 
case of an alien resident no treaty stipulation 
or principle of international law is contraven- 
ed by the proceedings taken against him. In 
stating this familiar principle no more is con- 
ceded to Great Britian than every country 
may of right demand, and it is one of the sov- 
reign rights that the Government of the United 
States has always insisted upon and maintain- 
ed for itself.” 

Such is the last authoritative utterance of 
Mr. Blaine on the subject of the rights of 
American citizens_abroad. He retired from 





the Cabinet the next month. On April 5, 
1882, the President transmitted to the Senate 
copies of correspondence relating to American 
citizens in Ireland, which showed that on 
June 2, 1881, Mr. Blaine had instructed Mr. 
Lowell that this Government would “ insist ” 
that they should ‘‘ immediately upon arrest be 
informed of the specific crime or offence 
upon which they are held, and be 
offered an opportunity for a speedy trial 
before an impartial court and jury.” This 
was Mr. Blaine’s view of the matter in June. 
After deliberating upon the matter near- 
ly six months, we find that he changed his 
mind, and came to the conclusion that the 
Coercion Act was just as binding on us as on 
an English subject; and that if the English 
Government, ‘‘1in the exercise of its varied 
functions,” chose to bastinado American 
citizen ‘‘suspects,” we could not inter- 
fere. That he did come to this de- 
liberate conclusion 1s proved conclusively 
by the fact that he never got a single suspect 
out of jail. Tbey were liberated by Mr, 
Frelinghuysen, who insisted that they must 
be either tried or given an opportunity to 
leave the country. Is a man who “protects” 
American citizens in this way a fit person to 
be intrusted with the Presidency ? 








RAILROAD STOCK-WATERING. 


THE new volume of Poor’s Railroad Manual, 
excellent as it is for the most part, has given 
a fresh impetus to the outcry against ‘‘stock- 
wa'ering,” especially at the West, Our own 
position on tbis subject has been that 
‘*stock-watering,” so far as it is harmful, is 
harmful to the railways and their owners and 
not to the public, whose persons and property 
are carried by them, and that the evils, what- 
ever they may be, are not such as can be met 
by legislation. This view is sustained in a 
remarkable manner by a new dissertation 
from the pen of Mr. Edward Atkiason, of 
Massachusetts, published in the Manufactur- 
ers’ Gazette of August 9. Mr. Atkinson's pa- 
per is a continuation of a similar statistical 
treatise which he prepared some four years 
since, analyzing the cost of railway trapspor- 
tation and the progressive decline in the rates 
of freight charges since the year 1865. The 
facts and figures which he then ad- 
duced are fortified by the experience of the 
past four years, all of which goes to show 
that railway managers, whatever their inten- 
tions may be, are as powerless to tax the com- 
munity in order to pay dividends on watered 
stock as they are, by taking thought, to add a 
cubit to their stature. This conclusion, it 
should be remarked, is not the main purpose 
of Mr. Atkinson’s paper, but is incidentally 
reachee in a broader discussion of the causes 
of the present commercial depression. 

Of course it is not sufficient to show, as Mr. 
Atkinson does show, that the cost to the pub. 
lic of moving the chief staples of the country 
has been reduced on such roads as the Lake 
Shore and the New York Central (and neces- 
sarily on all competing lines) from 24 cents in 
1865 to 7-10 of a cent per ton per mile in 1883, 
and that the profit to the railroad has fallen 
to less than a quarter of a cent per 
ton per mile, Sucb a state of things might 
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be compatible with a sufficient profit in the 
aggregate to constitute a basis for stock- 
watering to an iniquitous extent. But Mr. 
Atkinson proves conclusively that ‘‘it matters 
not how much may be the nominal amount 
of the stock and bonds issued either before or 
since 1880. It matters not whether a half or 
two-thirds, or three-fourths even, of any rail- 
road is represented by what is called watered 
stock, or not. All these enterprises are now 
brought face to face with the simple question, 
Is there enough material to be moved, adja- 
cent to their respective lines, at existing rates 
of freight, by which an income on actual cost 
can be earned—basing such cost upon what 
it would now be if the roads were constructed 
to-day ?” 

It was hardly necessary to take all the pains 
which Mr. Atkinson has taken to maintain the 
thesis that ‘‘we have entcred upon the final 
period in the history of railroads, to wit, the 


perioddn which they must be treated by their | 


owners on a strictly commercial basis, for the 
purpose only of earning a moderate income on 
their actual cash cost.” This is a situation which 
all railway managers, without exception, bave 
now to face. Even the Central Pacific of Cali- 
fornia has been compelled at last to bow 
to the law of competition. Athough there 
may be a few roads still partially exempted 
from the force eof this irresistible levelling 
agency, they are not beyond its reach. 
Their time for enjoying the sweets of mo- 
nopoly is short, and any profit which may 
have been realized temporarily through 
the device of stock-watering will inevita- 
bly be swept away. Nor will it be neces- 
sary to invoke the power of the legislature 
to cure any evils resulting from the practice. 
No legislature couid ever be induced to in- 
flict the punishment which natural laws 
have inflicted upon stock-waterers in the 
past three or four years. The following 
paragraphs from Mr. Atkinson’s paper are 
an admirable summing up of facts which 
have long been weighing heavily on the minds 
of railway managers in this country: 


“The elimination of what bas been called 
‘watered stocks and bonds,’ against which the 
silly crusade of the so-called anti-monopolists 
has been directed, 1s in process of accomplish- 
ment by methods far more potent than any 
possible legislative acts, namely, by the triple 
competition to which railways are subjected: 
First, the competition of water ways; second, 
the competition of one railway with an- 
otber ; third, the competition of product 
with product in the great markets of the 
world. The charge which can be put upon 
the wheat of Dakota or lowa for moving it to 
market is fixed by the price at which East In- 
dian wheat can be sold in Mark Lane. The 
railway mileage January 1, 1880 (when the 
possibility of any further reduction in 
freight charges covering any profit what- 
ever commensurate with a fair but very low 
revenue was practically reached), was 86,497, 
represented by over $5,000,000,000 of se- 
curities, 
miles, represented by over $7,000,000,000 
of securities. Since January 1, 1880, we 
have increased our population trelre and a 
half to fourteen per cent., our grain crops 


Jive per cent., our railway mileage forty per | 
Aside from grain, the increased pro- 


cent, 
duction of other commodities has probably 
not averaged a greater rate than tbe increase 
in population. 

‘‘Having, therefore, reached the end of 
construction companies, of speculative build- 


| 


ing, and of the issue of two, three, or four 
doliars of ,security for one dollar actually 
paid, we are now entering upon a period 
of railway adjustment—that is to say, of 
earnings {limited to a moderate rate of possi- 
ble dividend on what the needed portion of 
the present railroad mileage would cost at the 
present actual prices of labor and materia's, 
unnecessary parallel roads being deprived of 
all earning capacity. 

‘‘How much nominal property will be 
wiped out of existence, and how many ind- 
viduals will suffer, it matters not, except to 
the sufferers. Hereafter the people of the 


United States will be served by 120,000 miles | 


of railway, operated at the lowest possible 
cost, and which will be extended only 
so fast as prudence or necessity may re 
quire. This service, which would have cost 
producers or consumers $1,000,000,000 gold 
to $1,350,000,000 currency a year at the rates 
which were charged from 1866 to 1869 1n- 
clusive, is now pertormed for about $550, 
000,000 per year, a saving of $450,000,000 to 


| $800,000,000 ‘per year.” 





| greater than 


In view of these facts, it makes little differ- 
ence, except to the stockholders, whether the 


| more for 


! . : . 
prominent managers in Europe, refuse to em 


bark in an enterprise which cost Mr. Abbey a 
fortune. What isto be done? It looks as if 
last year's operatic deluge were to be followed 
by an almost absolute drought tnis winter, 
unless the report should prove true that Mr. 
Theodore Thomas inteads to bring an opera 
company from Europe and give all of Wag- 
her's operas except ‘‘ Parsifal” and the Te 
tralogy. 

It was a favorite maxim of Richard Wag 
ner that if art goes to the dogs, it is always the 
fault of the artists. Certainly the cost of 
popular singers has done more than anything 
else to bring about the present operatic crisis 
The carte blanche given to Mr Abbey to en 
gage singers at apy price has made them mort 
unreasonable than ever, so that Nilsson actu 
ally demands a thousand dollars an evening 
next 


season than ever before, al 


| though ber voice and her art are far from be 


statement in Poor’s Manual, that the whole in- 
| creave of sbare capital in the past three years, 


viz., $999,387,208, is water, be true or not, 


The Railway Age of August 7 disputes this 


statement, and shows, by a comparison of | 


statistics given in the census of 1880 with Mr. 
Poor’s statistics, that there has been a decrease 
of capitalization per mile during the past tour 
years. It maintains, also, that there is no 
authority for putting the average cash cost of 
our railways as low as $31,400 per mile. 
But whatever the truth may be upon that 
point, it is perfectly clear that it cannot 
make one hair white or black to call a 
railroad worth $62,800 per mile when it has 
cost only one-half that sum to build it. Its 
earnings in the present and future stages 
of our railroad history will be limited, as 
Mr. Atkinson says, to a moderate rate of 
possible (not by any means certain) dividend 
on actual cost. 


= —— = —__————— 
COLLAPSE OF ITALIAN OPERA. 


A CABLE despatch received on Thursday 
stated that an application bad been made for 
the appointment of a receiver for Mr. Gye's 
Royal Italian Opera Company in London, 
At 
remarked: 


the conclusion of the season the Standard 


‘‘It is generally understood that for some 
vears past the producuon of Itatian opera in 
London has beeo an unprofitaMe speculation. 
When two Italian houses were open there 
was reason to suppose that the supply was 
the demand; but since Her 


| Majesty’s Theatre has closed, matters do not 


seem to have brightened. On ‘ Patti nights ° 
the house has been full. Fromtbe time when 
Madame Patti took the town by storm, her 
supremacy has not been shaken; but it is 
known that the singing of Madame Patti en 


| tails an expense which sadly diminishes the 


January 1, 1884, it was 121,542 | 


| 
| 


| 


receip's, if it does not completely swallow 
them up. The cost of maintaining so large a 
theatre with so full an orchestra is very great. 
The price of seats Is correspondingly high, 
but audiences are not found to occupy them 
Italian opera threatens to drop out of the list 
of Lond® amusements.” 

In New York the Academy will probably 
lose its military manager next year, and for 
this season only a few weeks of opera are 
promised. As for the Metropolitan, Mr. Gye 
and Herr Polliri, of Hamburg, the two most 


|; man point of view—as a nitisic 


ing What they once were, and her very limited 
repertory bas been repeated to 
weariness, 


the port of 
Mr. Abbey not only ruined the 
operatic market for years to come, but his 
short-sighted policy made it ble for 
any one to follow in his footsteps 

If Pollini had come to this country, be would 
probably have done what Mr 


with 


IM poss 


Irving dia by 


combining the ‘‘ star” the ‘ensemble 


system. Mr. Irving's extraordinary 
showed once more that the American peop! 
may be relied on to support the best of its kind 
Hitherto Italian opera bas had one great ad 


SUCCESS 


vantage in the fact that it was a fas! 
awusement—a sort of costume-show, both on 
and off the stage. Butin London, at any rate, 
it has lost this advantage and will probably 
soon lose it here also, 


ionable 


In that case. how would 
it do to look at opera for once from the Ger- 
entertain 
mentY Mr. Mapleson and lis colleagues 
would doubtless reply that they have tried the 
‘‘ensemble ” system and failed to make it pay. 
But their notions of ensemble were rather pecu 


| liar, They simply discharged their ‘‘ stars” 
; and then abandoned the operas to the 
tender mercies of the ‘‘sticks” that 
had always been used to support the 


| Thomas-Wagner concerts 


famous singers, and had only been tolerated 
on their account. Take a single illustration. 
A year or two ago ‘ Fidelio” was given at 
the Academy. The rdle of Leonere in this 
opera is one of the most difficult in the whole 
range of operatic music, and even in Germany 
there are only three or four singers who can 
do it justice. Mr. Mapleson intrusted it to a 
novice from Cincinnati without voice or dra- 
matic talent. The performance, of course, 
was a farce, and the audience consisted en- 
tirely of deadheads. ‘‘ Lohengrin,” in truth, 
is the only German opera that has been given 
with a tolerably adequate cast at our Italian 
opera-houses; and ‘' Lobengrin,” as every- 
body knows, is one of the most popular operas 
in the repertory. 

The popularity of our Philharmonic con- 
certs and the great success of the recent 
throughout the 
country seem to imply that there is a general 
desire to hear good German music, if there is 
a guarantee that it will be worthily in- 
terpreted. The failure of the German opera 
season in London this year does not argue 
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against this belief. The company was & poor 
one, and did not include any of the leading 
German singers. Even the chorus and orches- 
tra were not first-rate; in fact, the enterprise 
seems to have been managed on the Maple- 
sonian ‘‘ensemble” plan. This is not the way 
they do things in Germany and Austria. In 
Vienna not only are the small parts well taken, 
but all the leading rdles are, if possible, 
placed in the hands of first-class singers, and 
it is no unusual thing to hear Materna, 
Winkelmann, and Scaria in the same opera. 
If there is no state support forthcoming 
for the opera in America, it is, on the otber 
hand, possible to charge much more for 
admission than abroad, while the expenses 
need not be much greater, if the singers are 
brought to more reasonable terms by the ab- 
sence of competition. Italian opera, it is 
clear, does not pay. It draws only when 
Patti sings, and she quietly pockets all the 
receipts. Therefore, we say, give German 
opera a fair trial, not this year, but after care- 
ful preparation. In Berlin, during the last 
three years, 109 evenings were devoted to 
Wagner, and only thirteen to Donizetti, and 
not one to Bellini. Our audiences are not so 
well educated in musical matters as the Ber- 
liners, but they are quick to learn ; and it 
would take but a few seasons of German 
opera to destroy the myth that there is more 
melody in Italian than in German music 
Schubert is the greatest melodist that ever 
lived, and there is more melody in one act of 
** Die Meistersinger ” than in any three Italian 
operas. It takes an effort at first to discover 
it, but, when found, it proves a joy forever. 








DECLINE OF THE GERMANS IN 
AUSTRIA. 


Tue elections held in the earlier part of last 
month to the provincial diets of Moravia, 
Lower Austria, Bukowina, and Austrian 
Silesia, mark another advance in the course 
of the so-called ‘‘conciliatory” policy inau- 
gurated, five years ago, by Count Taaffe in the 
affairs of Cisleithan Austria. The concilia- 
tory feature of that policy consists in an almost 
constant, though somewhat slow, yielding to 
the demands of the Slavs in matters dividing 
Slavs and Germans, or Slavs and Italians; in 
siding with the Poles in Galicia against the 
equally Slavic but non-Catholic Ruthenes; 
and in opposing anti-clerical, anti-feudal, and 
all radical movements and agitations. For its 
consistency in this course the Taaffe Cabinet 
receives the ready and decisive support, in the 
Reichsrath and elsewhere, of the Slavic Fede- 
ralists—Czechs, Poles, Dalmatians, Slovenes— 
of the Catholic clergy, and of a large majority 
of the nobility. The prestige of the court is 
often used in favor of this coalition of con- 
servative and federalistic elements, against 
which the formerly ruling German-Liberal or 
German-Constitutional party has for years been 
carrying on a passionate and unsuccessful war- 
fare. This party, in large part guided by unprac- 
tical doctrinaires and visionary Austro-German 
patriots, and relying too confidently on the 
strength of its liberal principles and the mani- 
fest destiny of the German cause, has of late 
been rent by dissensions and weakened by 
defections, and sunk down to a hopeless mi- 





nority in the Reichsrath or common Cislei- 
than Parliament. 

Of the seventeen provincial assemblies of 
Cisleithania, the German-Liberals are most 
powerful in those of Lower and Upper Aus- 
tria and of Salzburg, provinces of more or 
less unmixed German population. The capi- 
tal of Lower Austria and of the whole Em- 
pire, Vienna, in spite of many heterogeneous 
elements, is their great stronghold. Tyrol, 
though German, is completely under the con- 
trol of the Clericals; the Poles have obtained 
a decided supremacy in Galicia, the Czechs in 
Bohemia, the Slovenes in Carniola, the Dal- 
matians in their province. Nor was there 
any election held this time in those im- 
portant crown-lands of the Empire or in 
Styria or Carinthia, where a Slavic minority 
contests the rule of the Germans. Moravia 
and Lower Austria were the great battle- 
fields—the former between Germans and 
Czechs, and the latter between Liberals, or 
the United Left, as they now designate them- 
selves as an opposition party, and a multitude 
of contending factions. The agitations preced- 
ing the elections were very violent, though 
not approaching the fever heat which charac- 
terized and disgraced the recent elections be- 
yond the Leitha to the Hungarian Parlia- 
ment. Nota little demoralized by successive 
defeats, the Liberals went into the con- 
test without hope of. conquering new seats, 
yet with the expectation of everywhere main- 
taining the position previously held—even in 
Moravia, where the Czechs were favored by 
the support of the Governor, Count Schén- 
born (who himself appeared as a candidate to 
the Diet on their list), and by the activity of a 
“Middle party” lately formed by followers 
of Count Coronini among moderate-liberal 
landed proprietors, with the object of holding 
the balance of power between contending 
Nationalists. Even this modest expectation 
of the United Left has been disappointed by 
the result. 

The Liberals have triumphed in Lower 
Austria—obtaining fifty-six seats out of sixty- 
eight—and especially in the cities, but with 
reduced majorities. Eveu in Vienna, where 
they have carried every electoral district, 
in bitter contests with Clericals, People’s 
Party men, Democrats, Viennese Czechs, and 
Anti-Semites, the aggregate number of votes 
polled by their opponents is nearly double 
what it was in the preceding election. Of 
the thirty-one members of the ‘next Diet of 
Silesia, only three will be representatives of the 
combined Czech and Polish minority of 
the people, but even this result involves a loss 
to the Germap-Liberals. In the province of 
Bukowina, candidates of the Government and 
of the Rumay inhabitants will divide among 
them almost all the seats, the German-Liberals 
having carried only four. All these discom- 
fitures, however, are less grievous to the 
German party than their losses in Moravia, 
in the Diet of which, numbering 100 mem- 
bers, they have hitherto had a decided 
majority, and are henceforward to be 


represented only by 48 votes, the Mid- 
dle party holding the balance of power be- 
tween them and the Czechs, and being evi- 
dently inclined to use it in favor of the latter. 
This victory of the Czechs in a country geo- 





graphically, ethnographically, and historically 
so closely connected with Bohemia, and yet so 
long successfully kept under German influ- 
ence, is of the highest moment in the great 
nationality strife of Cisleithan Austria, and 
its importance is fully appreciated both by the 
victors and the vanquished. Already most 
extravagant speculations as to a new federalis- 
tic reorganization of the Empire are being based 
upon it in some Slavic quarters, while a portion 
of the Liberals are said to be ready to give up 
the useless opposition (on purely German na- 
tional grounds) to the Taaffe Administration, 
and, joining Count Coronini and the Middle 
party, to try to become available as partici- 
pants and leaders in a differently constituted 
majority of the future. Taaffe himself is be- 
lieved to be favorably disposed toward a 
movement of this kind, not only because it 
tends to disrupt the great Opposition party, 
the United Left, but because it would offer 
him a chance of one day shaking cff the yoke 
of the Clerico-Federalistic coalition, which is 
beginning to be too heavy for him to bear. 








THE ADIRONDACKS TO-DAY. 
MaRrtTIn’s HOTEL, SARANAC LAKE, July 20. 


THE changesin this section of the Adirondack 
country since I last saw it many years ago, are 
great, and, if equalled in the other border regions 
of this central mountain area of our State, the 
general result must be an enormous diminution 
of forest-covered land. Where there was, when 
I last passed this way, unbroken forest, or forest 
broken only by the effect of fire, for miles, now 
there is a large portion of the land under culti- 
vation, though much of it is soil on which no one 
possessed of a moderate degree of energy anti 
agricultural skill would spend the time and 
labor necessary to bring it into such a degree 
of cultivation as would make agriculture a 
profitable business. By far the greater part 
of the land west of the railway terminus of 
Au Sable seems to me such as would eventually 
be more profitable under a judicious forestal de- 
velopment than under any other species of farm- 
ing. The soil is poor, rocky, and when cleared 
really only adapted to sheep-raising, and no 
farmer attempting to use it for grain-producing 
can meet the competition of Western lands; yet 
many thousands of acres have been cleared up 
and many of them planted with grain, on this 
line of entry into what ought to be an inviolable 
forest. As the water-shed which divides this sec- 
tion from the affluents of the Hudson lies south 
of this group of lakes, the importance of the 
preservation of the forest is not so great asin the 
case of the Schroon and more southerly lakes; 
but the diminution to any serious extént of 
the forest on this side menaces the waterfall 
of the whole section, and then the rivers that 
run vorth to the St, Lawrence, such as the Sal- 
mon, Chateaugay, Raquette, etc., have their 
own sections of country largely dependent on the 
equality of the water supply for manufactures 
and agricultural operations. So that the quetion 
of paramount importance to the whole State, the 
preservation of the sources of the Hudson, is not 
the only one to beconsidered. Every change 
that tends to sudden thaws, floods, and subse- 
quent low water supply will affect the interests 
of the southern side of the St. Lawrence valley 
as much as the northern of the Mohawk, and 
the difference in the summer level of the streams 
since I knew this part of the State is plainly to 
be seen. 

The destruction of forest without any relation 
or benefit to even this poor agriculture is equal- 
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ly noteworthy. Mountains which I remember 
well as covered with forest are now as bare and 
rocky as the lower White Mountain peaks, and 
the face of the most mountainous portions of the 
country I have just passed through is scarcely 
recognizable. It was not until I arrived at the 
Saravac Lake that I became aware of the iden- 
tity of the localities I knew twenty years ago, and 
even here there is great change. The invasion of 
the forest is going on at a rate which, even if not 
accelerated, will leave no solid mass of forest 
of any considerable extent after another cen- 
tury, aod this though the land offers no induce- 
ment to farmers as compared with Western 
countries—less, even, than districts in New 
England which are now given up eutirely to 
sheep and cattle grazing. The greater part of 
this Adirondack country, it must be remem- 
bered, when once burnt over and the accumu- 
lation of mould of many centuries (which is its 
only soil) destroyed as it is by the fires, is abso- 
lutely worthless, even for forest culture. Here 
may be seen remains of forests, with stumps of 
huge trees still rooted among bare crags, 
everv trace of moss and mould baving been era 
dicated by the repeated fires. Between these tracts 
are occasional pa:sages of fertile land, not great 
in aggregate extent as compared with the moun- 
tain land, and these are the only portions which 
attract agriculturists. In past years these 
found their market among the lumbering popu- 
lation, but as the available lumber country is 
now becoming rapidly exhausted, the lumber 
trade will lose all its importance in 9 few years, 
and the difficulties of communication would 
destroy the market value of the produce of these 
remote and isolated tracts. The newly discov- 
ered sanitary qualities of the Adirondack re- 
gion are attracting many invalids, and even 
in the winter there is an increasing and al- 
ready considerable number of visitors for 
health. This new interest complicates the ques- 
tion of forest preservation, and it must be 
studied with both the lumberman and the tour- 
ist to consider. At present the lumberman is 
doing all he can to destroy the commercial 
value of the forest by the exhaustive cutting 
of the pines and spruces, but the operation, if 
done carefully and under strict supervision, 
would do no harm, nor is there any reason why 
the Jumbering should be stopped. It is not the axe 
but the fire-brand that destroys the forest,and the 
proper restriction of the tourist and sportsman 
in their recklessness of fire-making, as the cause 
of more devastation than the axe and plough 
combined, is as much in the interest of the lum- 
berman as of the State. The increase of this 
class of visitors, the consequent increase of 
hotels and summer residences, each one the 
nucleus of a new clearing, the centre from 
which new fire invasions start, make this restric- 
tion every day more important. Hotels are now 
building in the very heart of the wilderness, and 
each one by tbe local demand it causes for the 
prcducts of the soil, for its own uses and those of 
the attendant population of guides and boatmen, 
increases rapidly all the difficulties attendant 
on the final regulation of the question. 

That portion of tbe responsibility of the 
great and profitless destruction which falls to 
the lumbermen is due to their reckless accumu- 
lation of the ‘‘ brush wood ” which the trimming 
of the trees causes, and which, being of the pitcby 
firs, is when dried as inflammable as powder, and 
prepares the ground for the match of the tourist, 
whose camp-fire leaves the kindling of the mighty 
conflagrations we see here at times. 

ltis absurd to talk of expelling entireft thelum- 
bering industry, even if it were desirable, which 
it is not; but our future Jumber supply, as well 
as our future sanitary refuge, our health, and re- 





imposed which shall stop the clearings en- | Salisbury, the counter menace or warning 
tirely, whether made for agricultural purposes 


or by the conflagrations. This implies severe 


legislation and an efficient and constant control, | 


compelling the lumbermen to be at the expense | 


of collecting and burning the loppings of the 
trees they cut, and causing the removal of all 
falien trees and dead wood which may furnish 
fuel for such conflagrations. And these regula 
tions must be such as inflict no needless burthens 
avd cause no injustice to the population of the 
country, otherwise their realization will be im- 
possible, and fires will be kindled maliciously. 
Any attempt at control must be well considered, 
and so complete as to assure the well-disposed of 
the inhabitants that their participation in the 
enforcing of the law will insure them against 
retaliatiuns, and the careless or ill-disposed that 
their violation of it will bring a mgh proba- 
bility of punishment. No more must be at 
tempted than the sympathy of the mass of the 
residents will follow, and the law and the law 
agents must know the people and the country, 
and enlist the former in the measures to be 
taken. Preci-e and not too vigorous game-laws, 
also, should be passed and impartially enforced 
— the fisheries especially being carefully looked 
after. The law has for many years imposed a 
penalty on the introduction of pickerel in these 
waters, yet in ut.er disregard of it two of the 
residents about Long Lake put them openly into 
that lake, and the result has been the utter ex 
termination of the trout in what was,when I first 
knew it, the finest trout mver in the Atlantic 
States. The authors of this act are and have 
been always well known, but, with the exception 
of threats of border justice by the people 
of the country, no notice has been taken 
of it. Pickerel have also been introduced 
into the Saranac River, and must, if no steps are 
taken to prevent it, ere long get up into the Sa 
ranac lakes. The deer, too, are being thinned 
out by the sportsmen, in contempt of the laws, 
and are killed from May until March with no 
notice except that growing out of hotel jealou 
sies and personal animosities, In one month— 
from May to June—four years since, a party of 
four persons, headed by a railway *‘ magnate” of 
New Hampshire, killed twenty-two deer, and this 
ata season when the venison is not fit to eat 
and every doe leaves a fawn or two to starve. 
This magnate is known to all this section 
as a persistent and perennial deer-slayer in the 
forbidden months, and without molestation so 
far. The guides will not ruin their business by 
informing, and the people will take no trouble 
where they have no persona! interests, 

The prevention of fires iseven more difficult 
than that of poaching. Unless guards are placed 
to wath the camping-grounds and inform on 
parties who leave camp-fires burning, conflagra 
tions will continue. 

It will be seen that if anything of moment is to 
be accomplished the legal measures must be com 
prehensive and thorough. At the resent meet 
ing of the Forest Commission at Saratoga I see 
that some one recommended mounted patrols to 
watch the Adirondack forest fires! In a country 


through moat of which a deer has difficulty in | 


running, and travel is entirely by boats, this 
suggestion of a mounted police is indescriba 
bly funny, and only illustrates the impossibility 
of any person unfamiliar with the region giving 
or utilizing counsel. W.J.S8. 


THE PARTY GAME AND THE CONSTITVU- 
TIONAL CRISIS. 
Lonpow, July 28, 1884. 
Your readers doubtless know the steps by 
which the present struggle between the Houses 


creative resort, demand that regulations shall be ' has been brought about: the threats of Lord 





(whichever one is tocall it) of Mr. Gladstone, the 
private negotiations between the leaders on both 
sides when the biil reached the Upper House, 
the,victory of Lord Cairns'’s amendment declin- 
ing to entertain the Franchise Bill unless ac 
companied by a bill for redistributing seat«, the 
second battle over Lord Wemyss’s resolution, the 
announcement by the Government that in No- 
vember next they will again pass the bill 
through the Commocvs and submit it to 


the Lords, daring them to defy a second 
time a large majoritv of the representative 
House. All this is now matter of history, 


so I shall only make some observations on those 
undercurreasts of feeling which the debates do 
not fully express, before describing the character 
of the agitation which is now seethiog around 
us, 

The apparent question before the country is 
whether a measu e extending the franchise to 
two millions of new voters sball be permitted to 
pass without being accompanied by ancther 
measure proviaing for such a@& reallotment of 
seats as shall give these new cou ty voters @ 
share of members proportioned to their num 


bers, and at the same time containing securt 


ties against the complete effacement of minort 


ties ty majorities. The real question, however, 


is rather this Which party shall bave the 
earrving of a redistribution bill The charac- 
ter of such a bill may determine the balance of 
political power for some years to come. Hence 


the Tories, knowing that the framing of it will 
fall into the hands of the present Government if 
the present Parliament lasts, are eager to force 
a dissolution of@Pariiament Thev wish to reject 
the Franchise Bull in order to provoke the Gov- 
ernment to dissolve Parliament, considering that 
a vew Parliament will be more favorable to 
them than the present. On the other band, the 
Liberals, knowing that the Tories will cmticise 
adversely, and if possible defeat, a sweeping 
scheme of redistribution, think that their best, 
if not their only 
scheme promptly theoough Parliament 
passing the Franchise Bil first, because then the 
Tories will be so unwilling to face a general 
election, on the present allotment of seats, but 
with constituencies swollen by the new voters, 
that they will accept a redistribution scheme as 
the lesser of two evils, 

The strong point im the Torv strategy is their 
command of the House of Lords, enabling them 
to keep off the Franchise Bill, and thereby to 
secure, either now or within the next eighteen 
months, a general election in which the present 
voters will be the arbiters. On the other hand, 
the strength of the Liberals lies in the fact that 
the Tories do not venture openly to oppose the 
extension of the franchise. That would be un- 
popular. and it would seem inconsistent with 
their conduct in lowering the borough franchise 
in 1867. Hence there is a certain unpreality in 
the language Leld by both parties. The Libe- 
rals declare that it is impossible to pass two 
such great measures as a franchise bill and a re- 
distribution bill in the same session, impossible 
even to keep them pending at the same time. 
The one train must be got well away out of the 
station before the otber can be made up to fol- 
low it. Yet their chief real motive is the desire 
to have a means of compelling the Tories to ac- 


ebance of getting such a 
hes in 


| cept the ministerial Redistribution Bill. The 
| Tories complain of the unfairness of sepa- 


rating things so closely connected, but their real 


| motive isto dictate a redistribution bill favor- 
| able to themselves by the threat of precipitating 


j 





a dissoluticn on the present suffrage. 

Each party all along foresaw the moves in the 
game which the other would make. The Gov- 
ernment knew well enough that the Lords would 
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reject the Franchise Bill if they dared; and the 
only question was, Would they dare? It would 
look as if they distrusted the bumbler classes of 
the counties, those counties in which their 
strength bas hitherto chiefly lain, and it would 
bring forcibly before the nation the question of 
their own place in the Constitution—a question 
which the Radicals often tried to call attention 
to, but so far with little success. Lord Salis- 
bury was known to be burning forthefray. He 
is discontented with his position at the head of a 
vast majority in the Upper House, which has 
repeatedly bad to submit to the Liberal majority 
ip the House of Commons. He thinks, and indeed 
he declares, that if the House of Lords is never 
to use its power, it may as well cease to exist 
altogether. But it was long doubtful whether 
the Tory Peers, who deserted him two 
years ago on the Irish Arrears of Rent 
Bill, would stand by him. Possibly they 
would not have done so but for the encourage- 
ment given them by several recent elections in 
courtties, at which Tory candidates have been 
carried by large majorities, and for the adjura- 
tions of the Tories in the House of Commons, who 
are extremely hot against the Government, and 
anxious to see Parhament dissolved at all bazards. 
These influences made Lord Salisbury victorious. 
His majority, however, was unusually small 
(only fifty-nine, whereas the normal Tory ma- 
jority in the Lords is much over one hundred), 
and many think thatif Lord Granville, in clos- 
ing the debate on behalf of the Ministry, had an- 
nounced publicly the proposition he had private- 
ly made for asolemn declaration by both Houses 
that a redistribution bill shou'd be introduced 
and carried at the earliest possible moment, 
some twenty votes would have goneover to him. 
This emboldened Lord Wemyss to bring the ques- 
tion up # second time some days later, but, hav- 
ing once taken up their position, the Tory Peers 
were not going to desert it so soon, and the ma- 
jority which supported Lord Salisbury was but 
very little smaller. 

The question now is, What will the Peers do 
when the bill goes up to them again in Novem- 
ber next? They will have four months to think 
over the position, and they will have heard a 
great deal said in the country not only about 
the bill, but about themselves, They may then 
feel that they have sufficiently shown their 
independence, or they may fear a further out- 
break of popular indignation. If thirty Peers 
go over, or if a somewhat larger number stay 
away, the bill will then be carried. This is of 
course the hope of the Government—a hope 
which they think good enough to outweigh the 
worry and fatigue of an extra session of Parlia- 
ment, with the los; of many measures which 
they have had to drop in this session for the 
sake of closing it at a date earlier than usual. 
There are, however, many who doubt if the 
Lords will submit in November. Why should 
they ? They will condemn their last vote, 
for the circumstances will not be substantially 
different. They will betray their own weakness 
and timidity. Tney will surrender the key of the 
position into the hands of the Ministry. It is, 
therefore, at least equally probable that in- 
stead of their passing the bill they will 
“hang it up”; that is to say, postpone 
the consideration of it until they have a 
redistribution bul also before them. This 
would leave to Mr. Gladstone his choice between 
an immediate dissolution or the bringing in, in 
February next, of a redistribution bill. Either 
course would be leaving the victorv with the 
Lords, for their demand now is to have either 
the redistribution scheme submitted, or else an 
appeal to the country. If, therefore, the Lords 


play their game with skill, they ought, it would 
seem, to win. 








There is, however, another element in the 
question — the stability of the Upper House 
itself. The temporary gain of forcing a gen- 
eral election would be slight compared with 
the danger of rousing the whole popular party 
to an attack upon the privileges of their House; 
yet this is no unlikely result. Between now and 
November there will be countless demonstrations 
against the Lords. After their second refusal to 
entertain the bill such demonstrations would be 
renewed, perhaps more angrily, and in the 
general election the Radical cry of ‘* Down with 
the House of Lords !” would have a volume and 
exert a power never known before. These pos- 
sibilities are what raise the present crisis above 
the level of one of those recurring conflicts be- 
tween the Houses which have so often passed 
harmlessly away. The moment is more serious 
for the Upper House than any other since 1832, 
Yet, although many Liberals are overjoyed atthe 
prospect of dealing ina summary way with the 
hereditary House, though his own more cautious 
followers condemn Lord Salisbury’s rashness, it 
is not yet certain that the country is really 
roused or prepared to address itself to so 
difficult a problem asthe reform or extinction 
of the House of Peers. If Mr, Gladstone were 
ten years younger, he might confront that prob- 
lem. But he has now repeatedly declared that 
he will take up no new question, none which in- 
volves a long struggle. Nor does any among bis 
lieutenants command such united support, or 
inspire such unhesitating confidence, that the 
Liberal party would accept the programme 
which he might unfold. Inconvenient as it is to 
bave an irresponsible Upper House constantly 
thwarting the popular House, the practical evils 
bave been, or at least have appeared to be, less 
than could have been expected, and it needs 
serious practical evils to induce the English peo- 
ple to begin to take down and rebuild an impor- 
tant part of their old constitution. Observers in 
other countries must not therefore too hastily 
conclude that the fall or reform of the House of 
Lords is at hand, nor even that it is sure to be 
overcome in the present contest. Here in Eng- 
land men dispute as to what the feeling and 
temper of the people are. Of this, however, and 
of the external phenomena of the present agita- 
tion, I must speak in another letter. A 








Correspondence. 


SILVER PAYMENTS. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION : 

Sir: There are renewed rumors of uneasiness 
at the Treasury about the gold reserve, and of 
possible measures for forcing more silver upon 
the public. Were it not for past blundering, one 
might hope that a course so injurious to the 
country and so full of danger for the Treasury 
itself would not be thought of fora moment. A” 
serious mistake of policy has been committed 
already in the efforts made to push silver 
and silver certificates into circulation. The law 
requires silver to be coined; but neither the law 
nor the condition of the finances requires the 
forced issue of it. For two clear reasons it is 
the duty of those in authority not to go astep 
beyond the legal requirement in the matter. In 
the first place, by pushing silver into circula- 
tion, they are disguising the folly and absurdity 
of the act of 1878. If they would leave it te ac- 
cumulate in the Treasury, except so far as there 
is a real demand for it, we should presently 
have evidence, unmistakable even by the blind- 
est, of the foolish and expensive character of 
the silver law. It would be clear that we are 
spending $2,000,000 a month, besides losing 
interest on the millions of silver accumulated on 





band, for no purpose except to afford a market 
for the silver kings. By pushing the silver into 
circulation, and making it seem valuable as 
currency, the evidence of the real state of the 
case is obscured, and the repeal of the act of 
1878 is thereby delayed. 

In the second place, the issue of silver, espe- 
cially in the insidious form of silver certificates, 
tends, by inflating the currency, to disturb the 
equilibrium of our foreign trade and cause gold 
to be exported, Every call for gold comes 
eventually on the Treasury as the holder of the 
ultimate reserve. Every issue of silver certifi- 
cates is likely to cause an equal amount of gold 
to be exported. Obviously, then, the only sure 
way for the Treasury to keep its gold is to keep 
its silver. Ifthesilver were allowed to accumu- 
late in the Treasury it would be as harmless, as 
regards the currency, as if it were still in 
the mountains of Nevada. The most that the 
Treasury could hope to gain by suspending gold 
payments in its ordinary disbursements would 
be the power to keep clutch, for a little while, of 
the gold it now owns, say, #115,000,000. Ina 
former letter I have given reasons for believing 
that it could not even do this in case of a pre- 
mium on gold. But granting tbat it could, 
$115,000,000 would not go far in payment of the 
public debt, interest and principal. Once paid 
out, it could not be recovered again except by 
paying the current premium for it, since the 
Treasury bas now no source of gold revenue. 
Clearly, then, it is the interest as well as the duty 
of the Treasury to maintain the ordinary cur- 
rency of the country on the gold basis as long as 
possible, since this is the only condition under 
which it can make sure of receiving its revenues 
in money of as good quality as it stands pledged 
to pay to the public creditors. The simple and 
only possible way of achieving this is to pay out 
fearlessly its gold on demand, leaving the silver 
and silver certificates for those who want such 
things in preference to gold. 

S. M. MACVANE, 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass., August 4, 1884. 





THE ADVANCE AND THE CLEVELAND 
SCANDAL. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: In your last issue you allow a corre- 
spondent to assert that the Advance, ‘‘aso-called 
religious journal,” printed a letter from a Rev. 
Mr. Hurst, of Buffalo, N. Y., containing the 
scandal about Governor Cleveland. 

Allow me to inform your readers that the Ad- 
vance has not received any letter from a Rev. 
Mr. Hurst in Buffalo, nor has it ever printed 
any charges against Governor Cleveland. 

Your correspondent doubtless refers to a letter 
written to the Advance by the Rev. Dr. Ball, of 
Buffalo, charging Governor Cleveland with im- 
moralities. This letter we did not print. The 
original letter is in my possession, though with- 
out my consent or knowledge a copy of it was 
telegraphed to the San Francisco Chronicle, July 
16, 1884.—Very truly yours, 

RoBErtT WEsT, Editor Advance, 

Youne’s HOTEL, Boston, August 11, 1884. 





MR, BLAINE’S SPEAKERSHIP RULINGS. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Str: Can you tell me, either through the 
columns of ycur paper or otherwise, of any cases 
in which Mr. Blaine, while Speaker of the House, 
made unfair or illegal rulings, or unjustly exer- 
cised his power as Speaker for his own ends, 
whether to enrich himself or to assist his friends; 
that is, whether his rulings, whatever their mo- 
tive may have been, were not in fact correct 
and impartial! in all cases? 
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By this inquiry I desire to discover whether 
the opposition to Mr. Blaine depends upon a be- 
lief that he was capable of prostituting his 
power as Speaker to his own private ends, and 
willing to do so, which is all that his opponents 
claim is shown by the Mulligan letters,as I un- 
derstand it—not that that is not a sufficient 
ground for opposing him—or also upon facts, 
upon what he actually did as Speaker. Friends 
of mine who support Blaine contend that, what- 
ever we may argue he might have been willing 
to be guilty of, he was in fact always impartial 
and upright in bis official acts, and argue from 
this that his opponents have drawn an unfair 
and unjust conclusion from the Mulligan letters. 

If, therefore, you can give me the facts as to 
Mr. Blaine’s record as Speaker, you will very 
greatly oblige, Yours respectfully, 

SAMUEL H, OrpDway. 

34 WEsT THIRTY-EIGHTH ST., NEW YORK, August 9, 1884. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: Mr. George Alfred Townsend’s present 
unbounded admiration for Blaine may give your 
readers some interest in the following extracts 
from his book, ‘Washington, Outside and Inside,’ 
published in 1873. In chapter xxvii, which 
treats of the Crédit-Mobilier swindle, he says: 

“Tt will ever be a subject of scandal to an 
inquiring posterity tbat Schuyler Colfax, as 
well as his successor, James G. Blaine, kept at 
the bead of the Pacitic Railroad Committee in 
the House of Representatives this Qakes Ames.” 


In chapter xxxvi, page 665, after speaking 
of the refusal of the Senate to concur in the 
House ‘‘ salary grab,” Mr. Townsend says: 

“The bill then went, of necessity, to a con- 
ference committee. Speaker Blaine now took a 
hand in the game, and appointed as the House 
conferees Garfield, Butler, and Randall, know- 
ing that the two latter were in favor of a larger 
increase of salaru than the House had at any 
time endorsed. They were both advocates of a 
beaten proposition, and it was in violation of a 
well-recognized principle of parliamentary 
practice to appoint either of them on the Com- 
mittee,” 

I use italics merely to call attention to this as 
one of the many proofs that Mr. Blaine was not 
above prostitutivug his power as Speaker in order 
to aid measures which, if successful, would 
benefit bis own pocket-book. 

Again, on page 479, after mentioning the fact 
that many Representatives and Senators were 
arguing that a public man bas a perfect right to 
own railroad stocks, etc., Mr. Townsend says: 

“‘If this point be admitted, the tone of Con- 
gressional life would at once be set ten degrees 
lower than heretofore; for up to this time it has 
been to such an extent dishonorable to hold 
stock in affairs requiring recognition of any 
kind from Congress, that men like Mr. Colfax 
made a profound secret of their investments 
under this head.” 

Although this is made as a general statement, 
yet we can readily see that it applies to Mr. 
Blaine. 


Mr. Townsend closes the thirty-sixth chapter 
of his book with an editorial article of the Nation, 
denouncing the corruption which had crept into 
the Government and setting forth clearly the 
reforms which the country was in need of. 
And yet to-day he is engaged in ridiculing re- 
form, and in working band in hand with the very 
element which formerly he united with the Na- 
tion in exposing and denouncing. But Mr. 
Blaine wasnot a candidate for the Presidency in 
W. H. JoHNson. 
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MR. BLAINE AND THE THURMAN ACT. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: Will you either state briefly Mr. Blaine’s 
reasons, while in the Senate, for voting against 


} 
| 





Union Pacific ring; or will you kindly refer me 
to the place where I can get his official word/ I 
think it probable that be never spoke on the 
subject, as he was not in the habit of putting 
himself upon record on questions of national 
importance—when be could help it. But as the 
Union Pacific business may have interested him 
personally, perhaps he broke through his rule 

AN ANTI-MULLIGAN VOTER. 

PHILADELPHIA, August 6, 


[The debate on the Thurman act began in 
the Senate on March 12, 1878, and continued 
at intervals until April 9. The Congressional 
Record for those dates contains the official ac 
count of the long controversy. Mr. Blaine 
refused to support the original bill, and intro- 
duced an important amendment that ‘‘so long 
as the Centrai Pacific and Union Pacitic 
Railroad Companies shall faithfully comply 
witb the provisions of the said acts of 1862 and 
1864, and of this act relating to payments to 
the United States on account of the bonds 
advanced, and of the sinking funds to be 


established as aforesaid, such compliance 
shall be deemed and taken as suf 
ficient to meet the ob'igations of said 


companies on account of such bonds prior to 
the maturity thereof.” A proviso was added 
that the annual payment from each company 
should not be less than $600,000, and that 
nothing should be construed as waiving any 
claim of the United States against either of 
the companies. Mr. Thurman bitterly op 
posed this amendment, and in explaining its 
full force said: ‘‘ That amendment goes upon 
the idea that we ought to make an act that 
shall be unchangeable for twenty years. It 
goes upon the idea of repealing pre tanto 
the reserved power in these charters to alter, 


amend, or repeal those acts... He added : 
“One of the things for which these 
railroad companies have been _ striving 
these many long years has been to get 


rid of that very reserved power. 

Rather than see Congress give up that power 
of control over these two great corporations, I 
would see every dollar of the debt they owe 
the Government lost forever.”” The amend 
ment was lost, 23 to 35, and Mr. Blaine said 
‘*T cannot vote for the bill without it, but I 
should be very happy to find in the event of 
future years that I vote unwisely.” The bil! 
sarried, 40 to Among who 
voted with Mr. Blaine in the negative were 
Dorsey, Spencer, Kellogg, Saunders, and 
Stanley Matthews ‘‘ The event of future 
years” has at least shown that Mr. Blaine 
voted in very bad company.—Ep. Nation. } 


was 20. those 





THE MUCK-RAKE. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NaTION: 

Sirk: Will you please give me authorities con 
cerning scandals about Washington, Jefferson, 
Hamilton, etc., referred to in your article in de 
fence of Cleveland; or else publish in next num 
ber of Nation extracts proving the assertions 
you have made?—Yours very truly, 

THEo. W. Nevin, Ed. Leader. 

PirtsarrGn, Pa., August 9, 1884. 





[We shall, without meaning any disrespect 
to our correspondent, do nothing of the kind. 
One of the strongest objections to the intro- 


the Thurman bill, and thereby abetting the ' duction of these filthy charges about sexual 


| during every political campaign 


immorality into political canvasses is, in out 


opinion, that it is calculated to set on foot 
inquiries of this kind into the lives of 
and fill the press and the 


nN 
aii 
manner of people, 
public mind with what it is pot too strong to 


call *‘ smut.” If the disgraceful precedent se 


in Cleveland's case were followed people would 
have to exclude newspapers from their homes 
and the au 


thors of obscene literature 


would become f 
a brief season political personages.—Ep. Na 
TION. ] 
A DEMOCRATIC DUTY 
To THE Epitork oF THE NATION 
Sir: Why should not the Democratic Can 
paign Committee attend to the prosecution of 


their opponents who violate the law relating to 
collections of campaign funds from Government 
employees ! It is clearly within the scope of 
their duties—as much so as in time of war it 
would be a commander's business to destroy an 
epemy’s ammunition train. And their failure 
to do so, while erving out against the enormity 
of the Republican act, could only be ascribed to 


an intention to commit a similar offence should 
opportunity offer. 

As one watching to bestow wisely a vot 
am interested in their action ( 


August 9. INSé 


PROHIBITION AND DEMOCRACY 


To THE Eprror oF Tue Nation 

Sir: In an editorial paragravh in vour issue 
of August 7th, vou use the words * Democrat 
and ‘“‘probibitionmt” as if they were mutualiy 
exclusive. It would be interesting to son { 
your readers who are prob. bitionists, and wi 
vet consider themselves Democrats, to know the 


line of reasoning by which you convict them of 
political inconsistency. 
Some time since the Nafion, in speaking of the 
amount of distilled spirits in bond in the United 
States, remarked that 


misery, the murders, the fires, the surcides, the 


the amount of human 


defalcations, the loss of property and health, the 
divorces, the family sbame and sorrow stored up 


in this amount of liquor is simply incalculable. 


In fact, it is not foo much to say that every 
whiskey warehouse és like a littl ae 

aft a moment's warning to send little rivulets of 
flame and desolation over the unt? 


A probibitionist, as | understand the term, is 
whiskey traffic to be 
Nation represents it to be, 


one who, believing the as 
dangerous as the 
maintains that the majority of the voters in the 
couotry, ff they so decide, bave the right to pro 

tect themselves by law, as far as may be, from 
such a prolitic source of danger. Most civilized 
cities pow prohibit the sale of fireworks for use 
within municipal limits, on account of the casu 

alties that result from their use in crowded areas, 
and I have vet to Jearn that such prohibition has 
ever been considered undemocratic. Must we, 
then, be forced to tolerate at every corner 
whiskey warehouses and grog shops, which the 
Nation very aptiy describes as little volcanoes 
sending forth rivulets of flame and desolation, 
because it would be considered ‘‘ undemocratic ” 
to attempt to protect ourselves / 

We may be told that liquor is a legitimate 
article of commerce; that thousands use it inno- 
cently, without harming others; th&t the real 
criminal is the drunken man, not the selier of the 
whiskey. All this may be granted. Butif it is 
found in actual experience that the evil results 
of the hquor traffic far ontweigh the good re- 
sults, and that the two cavnot be separated in 
practice, then, witbout going into pbilosopbic 
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refinements, the people are at liberty if they so 
choose to attempt to abolish the whole traffic. 
And this is what they seem to be slowly making 
up their minds to do, If this is treason to Demo- 
cratic principles, an immense secession from the 
Democratic ranks is impending. 
Respectfully, LAWRENCE TURNBULL. 
BALTIMORE, August 9, 1884. 





THE READING HABIT AT THE SOUTH. 
To THE EpITOR oF THE NATION: 


Sir: In your issue of the 24th of July, under 
the head of *‘ Notes,” it is stated in substance 
that a ‘‘ Reading Circle” had recently been 
forn.ed in North Carolina; that this ‘‘circle” is 
the first systematic attempt to cultivate a taste 
for reading in the Soutb; tbat a taste for read- 
ing, even among college-bred men, does not 
exist in the Scuth—as had been “ admirably 
pointed out” by Mr. Walter H. Page in the 
International Review. Southern people have 
been disposed to laugh at such statements as 
these instead of devying them, believing them 
to emanate from persons who, not desiring to 
know the truth, are incapable of receiving it. 
In this belief they are probably mistaken. At 
any rate it may be as well to continue to laugh, 
but not to be silent. I, therefore, beg the use 
of your columns to state one or two facts, and to 
say a few words in regard to Mr. Page’s ‘*‘ ad- 
mirable” article in the International Review. 

First as to the facts. Toere are within a ra- 
dius of forty miles of this little town six organi- 
zations, under the various name’ of ‘ Reading 
Club,” ‘‘ Reading Circle,” “ Literary Club,” etc., 
that meet at stated times for the purpose of 
reading and discussing literary and social ques- 
tions. ({ am prepared to give all particulars— 
localities, names of officers, and their post-office 
addresses—to the Nation, Mr. Page, and other 
sceptics and unbelievers.) There are many 
other such organizations in this State, and there 
always have been such organizations from an 
early period of the State’s history to the present 
time. Until the statements above mentioned 
appeared in the Nation, I had not supposed that 
any one who pretended to the slightest know- 
ledge of the condition of the South was ignorant 
of such easily ascertained and generally well 
known facts. 

A word as to Mr. Walter H. Page’s ‘“‘admi- 
rable” pointing out of the fact that Southern 
people, even when college-bred, do not read. I 
have not seen Mr. Page’s article, but assume that 
what be means to assert is, that, as compared 
with the people of tbe North of similar education 
and opportunities, the people of the South are 
small readers. In other words, I take it for 
granted that Mr. Page measures the South- 
ern people by an actual, and not by an ideal 
standard. Now, knowing nothing of this article 
except that so bigh an authority as the Nation 
thinks it “admirable,” I venture to assert that 
the process by which Mr, Page reaches his con- 
clusion is a compound consisting of a “ton of 
inference and an ounce of fact”; that if called on 
to ao so, Mr. Page could not name one hundred 
college bred Southern mep who do not read, or 
one hundred college bred Northern men who 
do; that he has not stated, and cannot state, 
facts that would justify unprejudiced men, who 
understand the simplest principles of observation 
and inference, in accepting bis conclusion with 
apy degree of confidence; that such facts as he 
may have adduced have been “looked at 
through the spectacles of an hypothesis,” and 
are almost, if not altogether, useless for the pur- 
pose for which they bave been cited, 

In what [ have said I of course mean no dis- 
respect to Mr. Page personally, nor to the Na- 
tion, And it is barely possible that in accusing 





Mr. Page of bad logic I am in error. If so, I 
tender my sincere apolcgies and offer two ex- 
cuses: First, he has reached very definite and 
decided conclusions in regard to a question of 
which the facts are very numerous, obscure, 
spread over a vast territory, and exceedingly 
difficult to ascertain; and second, he is, like dog 
Tray, in bad company. The great majority of 
persons who write about ‘‘ tke South "—that pro- 
lific theme for homilies, sermons, and lamenta- 
tions—show either bad temper, bad informatior, 
or bad logic, and sometimes all threeat once. I 
am happy to say the bad temper is, I believe, 
rapidly passing away, and therefere a change 
for the better in every respect may be confident- 
ly looked for.—Very respectfully, 
G. W. DARGAN. 
DARLINGTON, 8S. C., August 2, 1884. 





[Mr. Dargan’s statement of facts in no wise 
disproves our assertion that the Reading Circle 
recently established in North Carolina is ‘‘ the 
first systematic attempt to cultivate a taste for 
reading in the South.” Such reading clubs 
as he mentions, it is admitted, exist in nearly 
every Southern town, but their aims and 
methods are quite different from those which, 
itis supposed, will mark the one noticed by 
the Nation. The object of the reading clubs 
towhich he refers is merely to destroy the 
ennui of country existence and to get the 
young people together. Systematic, thorough, 
and stimulating work seems to be the aim of 
the North Carolina ‘‘ circle.” 

Mr. Page considers that the greatest fault of 
Southern education is the Jack of stimulation 
to reading, and maiotains that the training 
which the ‘‘graduates” receive is not such as 
to encourage investigation. The result is a 
lack of intellectual life. Mr. Dargan seems to 
be convinced that the animus of Mr. Page is 
bad, and that his opportunity and ability for 
observing have been slight. In this he is mis- 
taken. Mr. Page is now doing vigorous edu- 
cational work in North Carolina—his native 
State—as the editor of a newspaper, and has 
for years shown a zeal in making manifest the 
wants of his people, and in urging them to 
recognize and supply them. His acquaintance 
with Southern educational methods and their 
defects may be inferred from his having at- 
tended during his youth Southern colleges, 
and from his having occasion to compare them 
with Johns Hopkins, at which he obtained a 
fellowship, and with the universities of Ger- 
many, which he subsequently visited, as we 
are informed. In view of this, Mr. Page’s 
description of the methods and effects of South- 
ern education is entitled to more credit than 
Mr. Dargan seems disposed to give it. At 
any rate, it is hard to believe that it was sug- 
gested by a carping spirit, or hastily drawn 
after a mere glance at the schools and colleges 
of the South.—Ep. Natron. ] 


Notes. 


In connection with our recent review of the 
‘Life of F. D. Maurice,’ we should have men- 
tioned that the American publishers of this 
work are Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Mr. Albert R. Frey, of the Astor Library, 
sends us specimen pages of a comprehensive 
‘Dictionary of Pseudonyms,’ which be bas 
nearly completed, and which embraces Ameri- 
can, English, French, German, Dutch, and 














Spanish authors. He desires to “ receive from 
authors who bave employed pseudonyms with 
which he is unacquainted, both their real and 
false names.” The title of the work will be 
‘Masques, a Dictionary of Literary Disguises.’ 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons will issue at once in their 
Transatlantic Series ‘The World We Live In,’ 
by Oswald Crawfurd, author of ‘ Portugal, Old 
and New’; and, in the Knickerbocker Novels, 
‘The Bassett Claim,’ by Henry R. Elliott. 

‘An Unfortuoate Woman’ and ‘ Assya,’ two 
of Turgeneff’s novels, will be shortly published 
by Fuok & Wagnalls, who have also in press 
‘ Rutherford,’ by Eogar Fawcett. 

Mr. Benson J. Lossing has prepared, ard will 
shortly issue by subscription, a new ‘ History of 
New York City.’ 

‘Great Truths by Great Authors,’ a dictionary 
of useful quotations, and ‘The Encbiridion of 
Wit’ are among the announcements of J. B. Lip- 
pincott & Co. 

Porter & Coates, Philadelphia, announce two 
illustrated works, ‘From Greenland’s Icy Moun- 
tains,’ Bishop Heber’s bymn, accomvanied by 
twenty-two original drawings, by Frederick B. 
Schell: and Tennyson’s ‘Lady Clare,’ with 
drawings by Fredericks, Churcb, and other 
artists. They also promise the fourth and con- 
cluding volume of the Comte de Paris’s ‘ History 
of the Civil War in America’; a teachers’ edition 
of Smith’s ‘ Dictionary of the Bible,’ and many 
other new editions of standard works. 

The illustrated works undertaken by Estes & 
Lauriat, Boston, are Dickens’s ‘Ivy Green,’ 
‘The Last Rose of Summer,’ and ‘ Poems for 
Christmas, Easter, and New Year's,’ by He- 
zekiah Butterworth. They have besides in 
press ‘Great Events of the World,’ by R. War- 
ren Brown; ‘ The Land of the Incas and the City 
of the Sun,’ by W. H. Davenport; a ‘ Concise 
History of the Netherlands,’ by Alexander 
Young (this, too, illustrated freely); ‘Three 
Vassar Girls in South America,’ by Lizzie W. 
Champney; ‘ Young Folks’ History of Edin- 
burgh,’ by Fred. H. Allen; ‘Young Folks’ 
History of the Reformation,’ by the same author; 
and ‘ Young Folks’ History of London,’ by Wm. 
A. Rideing. 

A volume seemingly calculated for hotel par- 
lors and steamboat saloons, like Mr Frank P. 
Hill’s ‘ Lowell Ilustrated ’ (Lowell, Mass., 1884), 
still serves other than advertising purposes. Its 
mostly photographic views will gain value with 
the lapse of time, when old landmarks have been 
removed and changes as great as those observa- 
ble in the two general views 1834 and 18853 have 
taken place. The business streets, the private 
residences, the churches, and the mills of to-day 
bave here an immortality which is denied the 
real objects, The book is well supplied with sta- 
tistics concerning each plate, and particularly 
with acbronological record of events and witha 
full account of the various ecclesiastical organi- 
zations, The most curious industry recorded is 
the very recent and very large one of the manu- 
facture of ‘‘ cash railways "—substitutes for the 
bcy messengers commonly employed in large re- 
tail establishments. The albertype prints vary 
in quality, but are in the main excellent, and 
some are truly picturesque. The new bridge is 
a very graceful design. 

A new biograpby of Samuel Johnson, under 
the title, ‘Dr. Jobnson: His Life, Works, and 
Table Talk,’ by Dr. Macaulay, editor of the 
Leisure Hour, is announced by T. Fisher Un- 
win, London. It will be one hundred years in 
December since the great lexicographer died. 

The two volumes in piain green cloth and clear 
soft letter-press by which Macmilan & Co. have 
sigualized their becoming the publishers of Ten- 
nyson, are of faultless simplicity in execution, 
as a book of poems ought tobe, These first two 
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of the seven volumes which are to comprise all 


the poet's works, contain the juvenile poems, the 


English idyls, and the larger part of the miscel- | 


laneous pieces which are most familiar to the 
people. 
slight. 

B. Westermann & Co. send us the new ‘ Annu- 
aire Diplomatique et Consulaire des Etats des Deux 
Mondes,’ for 1884. This is its third year of pub- 
lication, and the useful little tender to the vener- 
able ‘ Almanach de Gotha’ now emulates the lat- 
ter by beginning a series of portraits on its own 
account. These are naturally confined to the 
diplomatic corps, and Lord Lyons leads off. The 
plate is photographic. 

From the same house we have the prospectus 
of a new French dictionary, which apparently 
will resemble Webster more than any similar work 
in French or German. It will be called the 
‘Dictionnaire francais illustré des Mots et des 
Choses,’ or, as a sub-title explains, an (illus- 
trated) encyclopedic dictionary for scbools, 
trades, and practical life. The editors are MM. 
Larive and Fleury ; the publisher, G. Chamerot, 
Paris ; the mode of publication, in wgekly instal- 
ments of 16 pp., 4to, commencing in October ; 
and the time of completion, about a year and a 
half. Each of the seventy to seventy-five parts 
will cost eighteen cents, duty included, or ten 
dollars paid in advance will secure the entire 
work. Specimen numbers may be had gratis on 
application to Messrs, Westermann until Janu- 
ary 1. 

The Newport Historical Magazine, having 
steadily grown in favor, size, and value, takes 
with the July issue the name of Rhode Island 
Historical Magazine, to which it is fairly enti- 
tled. This number is adorned with a steel por- 
trait of Dr. Solomon Drowne, and contains, 
among other articles of interest, a summary 
view of the origins of the Perry family in this 
country. The kinship of Gen. Nathanael Greene 
and Com, Oliver H. Perry incidentally appears, 
through a Quaker ancestor, Edward Perry. 
General Greene’s mother was a Quakeress, Mary 
Mott. 

As we have frequent inquiries for the source 
from which we derive the evidence as to Mr. 
Blaine’s railroad transactions, we will say bere 
that it is House Miscellaneous Documents, 176, 
44th Congress, Ist session. 

We are requested to assist in making pub- 
lic the fact that the Toronto Week is now 
under the editorial conduct of Mr. W. Philip 
Robinson, formerly editor of the Hamilton 7ri- 
bune. 

We receive from J. W. Bouton the illustrated 
catalogue of the Luxembourg gallery, contain- 
ing about 250 reproductions from drawings by 
the artists, ‘‘ processed” in the usual manner of 
illustrated catalogues; also a series of numbers 
of L’ Art, the illustrated journal of which, as 
heretofore, the illustrations are the more note- 
worthy portion of the contents. The faculty of 
sound criticism, in which French journalism so 
long held the easy preémipvence over all European 


journalism, is nowadays distinctly less visible in | 


The revision they have undergone is | 





| 


the mass of critical effort—in L’ Art as elsewhere. | 
One longs for a whiff of Théophile Gautier in | 


place of the personal adulations and studww flat- 
teries which pervade more or less all French 
contemporary criticism. It is not, perhaps, that 
they do not know, but that cameraderie prevails 


over conscience—if there were any of the latter. | 


The Art Interchange presents in its illustration 
de résistance an allegory of Alfred Stevens’s— 
‘‘Le Printemps,” a young lady, a triumph of 
fashionable millinery, growing out of the roots 
of a tree; blotchy, wooden, like a return of 
Daphne out of the laurel, woich has become a 
dubious beech. The whim is absurd, and the 


apotheosis of the ridiculous, It is possible that it | 


libels the picture, but not probable. The art of 
Mr. Stevens is at its best a kind of fashion-plate 
work, and his imaginationisa void. Of late years 
he does not even take the pains todo his mantua- 
making properly. 

The Art Union for June-July has an unusu- 
ally attractive face. The frontispiece, ‘* The 
Dusty Cupid,” processed from a drawing by F. 
S. Church, is one of the most thoroughly Greek 


| Turgeneff, by Eugen Zabe! 


Wigand, the Leipzig publisber, bas just 
brought out a little volume of 20S pages upon 
Phe hfe and works of 


| the great novelist are considered in the following 


| 
' 


order: Turgeneff’s youtnful years and first essays 


| in poetry; the first prose stories, ‘The Diary of 


designs thus far produced on this side of the At- | 


lantic—indeed, it is rare to find anything modern 
of any school so antique in feeling, slight though 
it be. 
tion of Millet, an admirable piece of design, full 


a Sportsman’; novels dealing with serfdom; 
friendship with Paulire Viardot; the ‘ Cultur- 
romane”; Turgeneff’s fantastic novels; lyrical 
and dramatic poems; last years in Paris. The 
book ends with a discussion of bis personality, 


| and the purport and significance of his literary 
| work, especially as regards Kussia 


Mr. Perry's ‘‘Sower ” is, with a sugges- | 


of goand good drawing; and the ‘‘Sunlightand | 
Shadow,” after Walter Shirlaw, is a broad and | 
solemn study of whiteand black. An article by | 


A. J. Conant, on the art tariff and other topics, 


some of the themes it treats of. 
immediately antecedent or contemporaneous 
Greek art for Italy to protect itself against. 


Greek art was dead and buried centuries before | 


the Renaissance. Not one painting of the Golden 
age of Greek art was in existence then.” Then, 
quoting Vasari avd Lanzi on Byzantine art, Mr. 
Conant goes on to say: ‘Sufficient bas been 
quoted from these high au(horities (neither Va- 
sari nor Lanzi has any authority in the teach- 
ing of art, but only in its history, not being 
sound at that] to show that the Renaissance, so 


contemporary Greek art {having just said that 
there was none], was rather retarded inits deve 
lopment by it, and protection against such art 
would have been a blessing.” And what of the 
Pisani, and the Greek statues, and the frescoes 


A very sane and learned article, 
a lhght touch, by Victor Fourne}, 
for its subject “ Bibliograpbie et Ic 
Moliéresques,” introauces Le Livre for July 
The various obscure points in the hfe of Moheére 


written with 
and bavivg 
Dogtaphie 


| are reviewed in order, with indepercdent con 
shows a curious facility in misunderstanding | 


‘* There was no | 





| 


clusions. M. Fournel favors the discreditable 
theory of the dramatist’s second marriage. In 
regard to the scarcity of the latter's manuscript 
remains, he says: “The tinding of a letter of 
Moliére’s would throw into the shade the dis 
coveries of Livingstone and Stanley.” In this 
particular a resemblance to Sbhakspere is re 
warked. The second paper is on the libraries of 
the prisons in the Department of the Seme, and 
is curious, 
prisooers,” 


** The librarian is always one of the 


and ‘“‘the directors require a man 


| who not only has the necessary qualifications 
| for the post, but whose term is ¢ 
far from receiving any beneticial impulse from | 


mparatively 


long—a year at least.” When these conditions 
are fuifilied, the man is pot always willing 
to serve, preferring the confinement in his 
cell which a recent Jaw rewards by sbert- 
| eping bis term by ove fourth A copy of 
the Vanloo portrait of Diderot is Le Livre's 
pictorial contribution to bis centenary, in this 


of the Baths of Titus, which changed the whole | 


aim and character of Italian art? 
the Philadelphia Schools is interesting to in 
tending students of art. 

The first number of the new series of the 
Studio, under the editorship of Mr. Clarence 
Cook, opens with a salutatory in excellent taste, 
followed by a series of goodand sound criticisms 
on recent statues, and sensible thoughts on our 
art protection. 

Two heliographs from a picture called ** Da- 
kota,” by Professor Carl Gutherz, of the Art 
School of Washington University, St. Louis, 
have come to us. The scene is a flat prairie, 
with what seems to be a ploughing match in the 
foreground Of course, we cannot judge of the 
color and aerial qualities of the picture by the 
heliograpb, but so far as that goes we see no 
special character in the picture to call for com- 
mendation. It seems a dull, matter-of-fact rep 
resentation, and the size, which we are informed 
is fourteen by five feet, may count for some- 
thing in covering walls, but has nothing to do 
with art, which in turn has little to do with 
the picture, 

The Boston Public Library has lately come 
into possession of a manuscript copy of Joutel’s 
narrative of La Salle’s expedition of 1@S8i-S7 to 
the Gulf of Mexico, for the discovery of the 
mouth of the Mississippi, as prepared for pub- 
lication by the editor Michel. In all hke- 
lihood it is the original copy submitted to the 
Royal Censor, as it bears the latter's approval 
in autograph. The printed edition which came 
out in 1713 shows some verbal changes from the 
manuscript text, which were made apparently 
in conformity to the requirements of the Censor, 
expressed in a necte appended to his permission 
of the publication. 

The Berlin Boersen Courer states that within 
four days uf the announcement by Siegmund 
Bensinger, of Prague. of bis new illustrated edi- 


| tion of Heioe’s works, no Jess than 100,000 copies 
print ugly—the maundering of art and the | 


of the first Heft were sold. 


An article on | 


number 

The Associazione Tipografico libraria Italiana, 
which bas already done good work for Italian 
bibliograpoy the publication 
‘Catalogo collettivo della libreria italiana’ 
lan, 


in of the great 
Mi- 
Aunuario delle 


librerie e tipogratie e delle arti aftiniin Italia.’ 


ISS1), pow brings out an * 


| This is the first time that an annual of this kind, 
| modelled on the German and French annuals, 


| has been attempted in Italy 


It is published on 
the occasion of the National Exposition, and 
forms alarge volume of upward of 400 pages 
That such @ publication bas become 
shows the marked advance that the book arts 
have made in Italy. The Itahan book produc 
tion now annually averages about 7,000 separate 


possible 


works, not counting fugitive publications, ete., 
the editions of which amount to nearly 20,000 
volumes, The journals attain a circulation of 
about 100,000, These figures wouli indicate a 
great augmentation of readers in late years, as 
well as increased importance in the position of 
the book and printing The first 
part of the ‘Annuario’ is devoted to the laws 
relating to printing associations, literary prop 
erty, ete. The second contains a register of pub- 
lishers, printers, ete. From this it appears that 
there are 1,457 printing establishments, 1,845 
publishers and booksellers, 545 lichographers, 24 
manufacturers of printing materials, 51 type 
founders, 599 bindenes, 327 paper manufactur- 
ers. A list of SS journais devoted to biblio- 
graphy and typography is appended. 


industries. 


—We have received a circular of the Ledyard 
Jay Atwater Forestry Company (limited), a 
company organized by Mr. L. J. Atwater, of 
Waverly, N. Y., its secretary and general 
manager, for the purpose of raising fcrests, to 
replace the forests already destroyed, to save 
disappearing forests, and urge the importance 
of practical forestry upon the owners of timber 
lands, to ‘‘save our country by saving ite cli- 
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mate from destruction, and to make money.” 
The shares of the company (the amount of the 
capital stock is not mentioned) are one dollar 
each, and, moreover, each share may be owned 
by four persons. In twenty-five years these shares, 
Mr. Atwater informs the public, will sell for one 
hundred dollars each, and “‘to those who take 
hold of this scheme now there are assured enor- 
mous profits.” The existing railroads of the 
country, we are told, require one billion acres 
of forest to supply their ties, and the General 
and State Governments “‘ will give the company 
all the land it will plant trees upon.” We ven- 
ture to assert that the stockholders may rely 
on this implicitly. In connection with the pro- 
spectus of the scheme a circular letter is address- 
ed to a number of well-known gentlemen re- 
questing them to serve as directors of the new 
company. They are not asked to subscribe to 
the stock, and in return for the use of their 
names are promised the privilege of examining 
the books of the company—a privilege which is 
to last through life, without regard to the fact 
that they may have resigned their positions of 
directors in the meantime. Wesuggestto any of 
our readers who may, from patriotic or even 
from purely financial motives, feel inclined to 
intrust their money to Mr. L. J. Atwater, that 
they investigate the capacity of that gentleman 
to inaugurate and put into execution a great 
scheme of this nature. At the present writing 
his fame as a forester, tree-planter, financier, or 
pbilantbropist has not extended far beyond the 
shades of Waverly. 


—Heine’s literary remains are likely to rival 
Junius as the subject of endless discussion. Mr. 
von Gottschall aptly compares the memoirs to 
the sea serpent, as regards both the nature of 
the topic and the perennial interest which it ex- 
cites. The German editor of the fragment lately 
published, while not denying that complete and 
voluminous memoirs have existed, ingeniously 
demonstrates that nothing except this tragment 
is extant. The papers which Gustav Heine pos- 
sesses, and declares to be the only genuine and 
original memoirs, are explained away as writ- 
ings, however interesting and valuable, of quite 
a different character. They probably consist, 
according to the editor, of a miscellany com- 
prising the sixty-seven sarcastic poems ad- 
dressed to Friedrich Wilhelm 1V., and a prose 
work on Napoleon IIT., as well as numerous let- 
ters. The first two are known to have passed, 
at Heine’s death, into the bands of F. Friedland, 
who tried to sell them to tbe French Govern- 
ment, and from whom the poet’s brother is sup- 
posed to bave gotthem, As Mr. von Gottschall 
remarks, all this may be true, yet we need not 
be surprised should the work in Gustav Heine’s 
possession some day prove to be what he asserts. 
And all these papers, even if in existence, may 
never be laid before the public, Gustav Heine 
being the most pronounced dog-in the-manger 
known in literary bistory. But it now appears 
tbat there is another mass of papers which, 
though not written by bim, are certainly part 
of Heine's remains, and which are likely soon to 
delight those who enjoy familiarity with the 
scandalous episodes in the life of a man of ge- 
nius, These papers are owned by the same per- 
son (Julia) who furnished the MS. of the pub- 
lished fragment, and consist of 1,150 letters, 
chiefly from members of the Heine family and 
publishers. One Cohn, well known to readers 


of German periodicals under the pseudonym of 
Paul d’Abrest, but who, according to E. Engel, - 
the editor above mentioned, bears a not very 
enviable reputation, writes to the Magazin fiir 
die Litteratur that whoever should publish the 
letters would disgrace himself, as well as (proba- 
bly) become involved in litigation. Commonly, 





however, law suits are the best advertisements 
in such cases, 


—Spielhagen thinks he knows how to write 
novels, and bas undertaken to teach the world 
how it should be done (see Nation, No. 914); but 
he is not equally proficient in playwriting, as 
appears from a Russian letter in the Revue 
Suisse. His “Gerettet” failed utterly in St. Pe- 
tersburg last spring, notwithstanding that a 
great attempt was made to give it what in this 
country we should call a boom. A friend of 
Spielhagen’s, Herr Michelson, who has a seat in 
the Municipal Council, procured a hasty vote 
that a deputation should be sent to receive the 
distinguished author. The next day reconsid- 
eration was voted, and the further considera- 
tion of the matter was adjourned to the day 
after Spielhagen was to enter! First check. 
On the night of the play the house was packed 
with friends bearing a silver crown for pre- 
sentation. The applause was furious at the 
rising of the curtain, warm after each of the 
tirst few scenes, moderate at the end of the 
second act, coofined to Herr Michelson at the 
end of the third, changed to yawns at the end 
of the fourth. When the curtain finally fell 
every one hurried home, and it is said that poor 
Herr Spielhagen bad to pay for the wreath, the 
subscriptions having fallen short. 


—If Richard Wagner could have lived to su- 
perintend this year’s performances of bis last 
work at Bayreuth, he would have been delighted 
to find all his hopes and desires reaiized in an 
unexpected manner. When he died, some of bis 
best friends doubted whether without his per- 
sonal ‘‘ magnetism ” these annual festivals at the 
small Bavarian town cuuld be kept up. Instead of 
losing in interest, however, the performances 
gain in popularity every year. This year extra 
trains were sent pot only from Munich, but all 
the way from Vienna, which contributed no 
fewer than 500 spectators to tbe first perform- 
ance. Among the notables present on the first 
two nights were the Queen of Greece, Prince 
Wilbelm, Alexander of Hesse, Princess Wjera 
ef Wiirtemberg, and many other representa- 
tives of the German aristocracy. Of artists, 
there were present Liszt, Joacbim, Wilbelaj, 
Servais, d’Albert, Joseph Rubinstein; the 
Wagperian critics, Porges, Tappert, Wol- 
zogen: the Minister of Public Worship, Putt- 
kawer, etc. The artists were the same as in 
1882, including Materna, Maltep, Winkelmann, 
Gudehes, Scaria, Fuchs, Reichmann, etc. 
Every seat was occupied on the first two nights, 
of which alone the receipts bave yet been learned; 
but these are sufficient to cover the expenses for 
the whole series. Franz Liszt bad appeared at 
Bayreuth some time before the first performance 
in order tosuperinter d the rebearsals. He satin the 
same seat that Wagner used to occupy, and atten- 
tively followed the score. Wagner's widow, Frau 
Cosima, also took part in the rehearsals. Wag- 
ner had intended to make a number of changes 
and improvements in matters of detail, and these 
she caused to be introduced this year for the 
first time, since last year ber grief at her recent 
loss was too intense to allow ber to undertake the 
task. Even now she did not intervene directly, 
but took her position in a secluded corner bebind 
the scenes, and allowed her oldest daugbter to 
give the necessary directions. Frau Cosima has 
remained in the strictest seclusion ever since 
Wagner's death. This year’ her father, 
Frapz Liszt, had been in Bayreuth a week 
before she had the courage to see him; and 
when a reception was held in her house 
after the first performance she did not appear, 
leaving her daughters and Liszt to take care of 
the gueste, In the course of the evening Joseph 
Rubinstein played with Liszt the Philadelphia 





Centennial March. One of Frau Cosima’s 
daughters, Daniela von Biilow, will soon be 
married to Fritz Brandt, the famous scenic ar- 
tist. She and her sisters, Eva and Isolde, and 
her brother, Siegfried, were all present. Sieg- 
fried, who is in jJelicate health, is now sixteen 
years old, and shows a remarkable artistic but 
no musical talent, which is very strange in a 
boy whose father was Wagner and his grand- 
father Liszt. When Herr Scaria was last in 
New York he stated that this year’s festival 
would be the last for some time. But, owing 
doubtless to the fact that the attractiveness grows 
instead of abating, the announcement is now 
made that next year “* Tristan und Isolde” will 
be given at Bayreuth, besides “ Parsifal,” and 
in 1886 the Tetralogy will be repeated. An 
earlier repetition of this work was impossible, 
because Wagner had sold his rights for ten 
years to Manager Neumann, who produced it in 
various cities of Germany, Italy, Belgium, etc. 








SHERIDAN. 


Sheridan, By Mrs. Oliphant. [English Men of 
Letters Sefies.] Harper & Bros. 


Mr. Mor.-ey has, on the whole, been fortunate 
in the selection of writers for bis biographical 
series. but he has made two gigantic blunders, 
Trollope’s ‘Thackeray’ was till very recently 
the poorest life of a man of genius ever com- 
posed by an author of marked talent. Mrs, 
Olipbant’s ‘Sheridan’ bas now proved that a 
writer who bad attained some success in bi- 
ograpby could sink far below the level of such 
an awkward biographer as Mr. Trollope, when 
sbe undertook to write the life of a dramatist 
and politician whose wit she apparently does 
not greatly relish, and of whose public hfe she 
neither knows nor cares to know more than can 
be gathered from any biographical dictionary. 
The best thing avy reader of Mrs. Oliphant’s 
‘ Sheridan’ can do is to forget Mrs, Oliphant al- 
together, and, taking the simple and best known 
facts of Sheridan’s career, try to understand, or 
at any rate to perceive the difficulty of under 
standing, a character and position so utterly 
different as that of Sheridan's from the charac- 
ter and position of any modern statesman. 

If one tries to fancy tbe autbor of the *‘School 
for Scandal” as the member of a modern Eng- 
lish House of Commons, one feels at once that 
one does not know where to place bim. Seated 
side by side with Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Chamber- 
lain, or Mr. Fawcett, Sheridan would appear as 
much out of place as on the bench of Bishops. 
Nor would he suit the Opposition a whit better 
than the Government. One cannot imagine 
that he would tolerate for a night the dulness 
of Sir Stafford Northcote or the insolent bru- 
talities of Lord Randolph Churchill. Would be 
find bimself more at home among bis own coun- 
trymen? We do not believe it. The cool argu- 
mentativeness of Mr. Parnell would seem to him 
a very dull form of cant, and his own liveliness 
and eloquence would simply disconcert the dull 
and pertinacious factitiousness of the Home 
Rulers. It may, indeed, be said, and with 
truth, that the whole world of politics has 
changed since Sheridan breathed his last just 
sixty-eight years ago. It may also be suggested 
that very few of the statesmen among whom he 
mingled would be able to hold their own in mo- 
dern England. But the suggestion, though 
plausible, is false. Pitt, North, Lord Liverpool, 
Perceval, Peel, and a score more of less known 
politicians would easily enough repeat their 
parts could they come to life again and share 
the debates of 1884. These men were all of 
them, with all their differences, essentially per- 
sous of the received parliamentary type. There 
is not the least reason to suppose that the causes 
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which made Peel or even Perceval Prime Minis- | 


ters in their own day, would not operate still so 


as to bring the same men (could they reappear) | 


into the prominent positions which they held 
during their lifetime. 
But there are men with whom it is otherwise. 


Sheridan would have been conspicuous by bis | 


talents in whatever age he had lived; yet one 
finds it impossible to believe that in the present 
day he could bave played the same part which 
he performed in his own generation. To try to 
understand why thisissois one mode of attempt- 
ing to realize peculiarities both of bis character 
and of hisage. The peculiarity of his charac- 
ter was, that he possessed in the highest degree 
all the qualities of a brilliant wit and rhetori- 
cian. There is, in fact, a great deal in common 
between his dramatic and his oratorical success. 
In both cases you have extreme brilliancy with- 
out any great depth of insight. Every person- 
age whom he puts on the stage pours out clever 
dicta. Not a single one of his dramatis per- 
sone isin truth a character atall. The one pos- 
sible exception is Charles Surface,for in Charles 
Surface there is, one may believe, a touch of 
autobiographical truth. So, if one may judge 
by the effect produced, it must have been with 
Sheridan's oratory. That bis words did produce 
on his audience effects such as hardly ever be- 
fore or since resulted from eloquence, is estab- 
lished by the surest testimony. The tollowing 
anecdote, given by Mrs. Oliphant, is one out of 
many, and is inits way absolutely decisive: 

“The late Mr. Logan, . . author of a 
most masterly defence of Mr. Hastings, went 
that day to the House of Commons prepossessed 
for the accused, and against the accuser. At 
the expiration of the first hour he said toa 
friend, ‘ All that is declamatory assertion with- 
out proof’; when the second was finisbed, ‘ Ths 
is a most wonderful oration’; at the close of the 
third, ‘Mr. Hastings is a most atrocious crimi- 
nal’; and at last, ‘Of all monsters of iniquity 
the most enormous is Warren Hastings !’” 

But the speeches which produced such start- 
ling results left no lasting impression. Sheridan, 
like Whitefield, was a great rhetorician, not a 
great orator. Yet, be it noted, it requires no 
small gifts to be a great rhetorician either in the 
House of Commons or in the pulpit. Powerful 
rhetoric is based on a strong appeal to real and 
genuine feeling, and the man who can sway 
genuine sentiment has, it will be found, as well 
as the power of expression, that capacity for 
sharing true feeling which is itself a mark of 
greatness, The sentiment, indeed, to which 
Sheridan appealed is one which to a certain ex- 
tent bas parsed away; it has even been so abused 
as to pass into a special kind of cant. We should 
look nowadays, and rightly enough, with 
a good deal of suspicion on the man who, like 
Charles Surface, relied on @ good heart to cover 
a multitude of indiscretions; and in like manner 
calm judges would shut their ears toa great deal 
of the declamation poured out by the prosecu- 
tors of Warren Hastings. One shoulJ, however, 
always remember that there are ages during 
which the best men of their time feel that the 
one thing needful is to rouse men’s generous 
emotions. At such an era the use of rhetoric is 
legitimate, and a rhetorician of genius exercises 
of right an influence which, at other periods, can 
be achieved only by leaders who appeal to rea- 
son and argument. After all, neither the gene- 
ration who held Carlyle a great moral teacher, 
nor the young men who now crowd the lectures 
of Mr. Ruskin, can blame their forefathers for 
being dazzled by the rbetorical splendors of 
Sheridan. Admit, however, as any candid critic 


must do, that Sheridan’s rhetoric, employed as | 


it was in the cause of humanity, had a special 
fascination for his age; the question still arises, 





| 


tain a position in public lifefrom which he would 


| 


certainly be debarred at the present moment? | 


Suppose that an author should arise who wrote 


comedies which interested and amused all Eng 


| 


land. Suppose that he should become the man- | 


ager of Drury Lane; suppose that he should be 
known inevery drawing-room of London as a 
wit; suppose, further, that heshould be absolute- 
ly without any political connection, and tbat bis 
debts should be as notorious as his bons mots, 
Can any one suppose that the doors of the House 
of Commons would at once fly open to our hero; 
that he would soon take a place on the front 
bencb of the Opposition, and be able to look for- 


ward with hope to the highest places in the | 


state? We all know that this question must be 
answered in the negative. But this answer 
means that what was possible to Sheridan would 
be impossible to any modern adventurer of She- 
ridan’s calibre, 

This conclusion is merely the result of one dif 
ference, of which we are all vaguely aware, but 
which we all constantly forget, between the 
England of to-day and the England of eighty 
or ninety years ago. Inthe England of to-day 
there is no place for that singular product of the 
eighteenth century, the patriotic political advep- 
turer. Politics has ceased to be @ game, or, at 
apy rate, it has ceased to be a game with which 
one may win large pecupiary prizes. Of Sberi 
dan it is probable, of Burke it is certain, that 
they each entered into public life with a sincere 
intention of serving tbe public interests. There 
is not the least reason for thinking that they 
either of them intended to pursue, or did pur 
sue, mean objects of ambition. It is, however, 
certain—and more certain in the case of Burke 
than of Sheridan—that they each looked upon 
politics as a career in which an honest man 
might honestly make a fortune, just as a modern 
lawyer, however high-toned, looks upon the bar 
as a profession which ought to pay those who 
serve it. Sheridan no doubt wasted his re 
sources, just as a brilliant advocate may be so 
prodigal jn his e> penses tbat his fees, though 
they amount to thousands, will never keep bim 
out of debt. But the fact to note is, that the 
mere going into politics was not, in the case 
elther of Burke or of Sheridan, anything like 
the reckless act which it would be in the case of 
a modern author or dramatist. Burke, Sheri 
dan, Canning, and hundreds of others whose 
pames have been forgotten entered into public 
life just as naturally as young men of talent 
now turn to the bar or to the press ; they sought 
for a career, for fortune and for influence, in 
public life, and attained_such success as flowed 
from their different talents and characters. At 








land, a résumé of which may prove instructive 
to such of our readers as would like to compare 
English educational expenses with Ameri 
Notions so exaggerated prevail concerning the 
expensiveness of insular educational institutions 
that a temperate discussion of the matter, shown 
from the abundant figures quoted by Mr. Pas 

coe, may remove false impressions, and enable 
us to form a juster estimate of the real condition 
of things in pertidious Albion. There is in Eng 

land to day a vast number of impecunious gen 

tlefolk,and persons belonging to the obscure and 
shifting complex called the middle classes, to 
whom the question of educating their sons is an 
urgent one. How sball 1 get my son elected into 
such and such a school? Where shall l find a 
good school whose annual charges do not exceed 
twelve or fifteen guineas/ if the 
important questions addressed to the various 
educational agencies by retired officers of the 
army and navy, professional and business men, 
clergy men, literary totlers, and mefobers of the 
huge mare tenebrostim midway between the ti 


an, 


Such are some « 


tled and landed anmstocracy and people who earn 
a livelihood by manual labor, Doctors, clerks, 
widows left with childcen on their bands, and 
other persons of honorable record but slender 
means, are asking themselves these or similar 
and it 
inguiries, in brief but comprehensive com; 


questions constantly, is to answer such 
ASS 


that Mr, Pascoe has undertaken his self imposed 
task. 


The greater public schools of Enrgland have 

| always bad a mysterious attraction for 
cisatlantic readers of ‘Tom Brow: The 

wonderful beauty of many of these ancient 


structures, their venerable and hallowed asso 
clations, the poets, and statesmen 
who have gone out the 
lovely verdure of their cloistered quadrar cles, 
avd the immemorial that garlands 

chimneys and gables, render the external shell 
pecuharly fascinating to 
who, full of the crude wipe of unripe civiliza 
tions, enters one of these cloistered 
architecture for the first time, and fee 
the spell of the spot and the eloquence of the as 
sociations. What can be the internal life of such 
places, he carnot but wonder; bow does 
in, and—practical question—whet does one pay 


historians, 
from their precincts, 


ivy their 


the foreign visitor, 


masses of 


ls at once 


one get 


| forall this mellowness and beauty and pictur 


the present day no Englishman of spirit who 


needs to make a fortune enters into politics, 
modern Sheridan would never, with all bis reck 


A | 


lessness, push kis way into the House of Com- | 
mons; be would hardly be able to enter the | 


House if he wished it ; he would still more cer- 
tainly have no wish to euter it. 
manent claim to interest as a statesman is that 


Sheridan's per- | 


he was the most brilliant, if not quite the great- | 


est of patriotic adventurers. A biographer who 
is more interested in Sheridan's domestic diffi 
culties than in his public life will never under- 
stand or teach others to understand either the 
times or the genius of Sheridan. 





EXPENSES OF UNDERGRADUATE EDU- 
CATION IN ENGLAND. 
Where Shall I Educate My Son? By C. E. Pas- 
coe. London: Houlston & Sons, 1584 
UNDER the tempting sub-title of *‘ A Manual for 





| Parents of Moderate Means,” Mr. C. E. Pascoe 


How was it that a man of Sheridan's talents and 
defects could, at the end of the last century, ob- | 


has compiled a little volume of statistical! infor- 
mation connected with school expenses in Eng- 


| mosphere of rich and cultured repose. 
' 


esqueness when one’s pame is once for all put 
down in black and white in the great book? The 
answer to this is that the 
tion at an English puplic school of the first rank, 
such, for example, as Econ, Harrow, or Rugby, 
seldom falls short of 4100 a vear, and f: equently 
considerably exceeds this sum. And so great is 
the heat of competition in the examinations for 
** elections,” or special privileges, that 100 or 
120 guineas per annum are sometimes paid tutors 
by ambitious parents in order that their boys 
may be coached to the point of perfection requi- 
site to succeed brilliantly in the competition. 
The most beautiful and charming spotin Eng- 
land is, perbaps, Eton College, with its soft su 
burban landscape, its great sweep of verdure 
and foliage in the park of Windsor, and its at- 
Here 


cost of a boy's educa 


| there are seventy competitive foundation scho- 


larships, twelve of which are usually vacate4 
every year. Once elected to a foundation, or 


| “into College,” as it is termed, a boy is secured 
| from payment of fees, and his expenses are com- 


monly altogetber personal, as be will receive 
free board and education within the College 
walls. But ina school like Eton, distinguished 
as the “‘ stamping ground” of the young aristoc 
racy, even this would probably mean an ex- 
penditure of hardly less than £6) a year on the 
part of the elated parent. 
Winchester College and Westminster School 
’ 
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London, come next to Eton in the fulness and 
wealth of their opportunities for the aspiring 
bourgeoisie— Winchester possessing, like Eton, 
seventy foundation scholarships with eleven 
yearly vacancies, each scholar paying £7 per 
annum only; and Westminster forty foundation 
scholarships, which permit their incumbents to 
attend the school at an expense of $150 a year. 
Fur 300 years the scholastic fame of this great 
London school bas gone on increasing, and its 
comparative cheapness—its ‘‘home boarders” 
average in their yearly expenses about £50a 
year—and the many advantages it offers to pa- 
rents living in ornear the city, have contributed 
to make itvery popular. To be a Queen’s scho- 
lar at Westminster is a bigh honor indeed, and 
the competition is, of course, great. 
Sbrewsbury, Rugby, and Harrow have vari- 
ous methods of helping clever boys and lessen- 
ing the expenses of their education and mainte- 
nance. At Shrewsbury only the sons of Shrews- 
bury burgesses are at present eligible to the 
foundations. There are nine ‘‘ foundatiouers ” 
at Rugby and six at Harrow, places valued va- 
riously at from £80 to £20, which, deducted from 
the total £120 required for a boy’s annual ex- 
penses at Rugby, or the £113 required at Har- 
row, will show the amount of help rendered a 
successful competitor at these schools. At Char- 
terhouse School the ordinary annual expenses 
of a boy are about £100 ; a “* scholar’s” amount 
to about £40. Such examples as these show that 
in no case can a boy be maintained and edu- 
cated at an English public school of the first 
rank for less than from $225 to $300 a year, and 
this only when he is fortunate enough to suc- 
ceed in a special examination in which there are 
three or more com)»etitors for each vacancy, all 
stripped for the race, oiled, curled, and dieted. 
But the bright boys who rise to the distinction 
of ‘‘collegers” of Eton or ‘‘ scholars” of Har- 
row—the class over whom one is only too often 
called to utter the elegiac Ah, nimium breves /— 
form but a small part of those for whom oppor- 
tunities are provided elsewhere. Prize scholar- 
ships, for example, are offered by several public 
schools to those who come out well in the Oxford 
and Cambridge locai examinations. Seventeen 
schools and colleges, including Dulwich, Hailey- 
bury, Marlborough, and Wellington, offer scho- 
larships to boys distinguished in the junior local 
examinations ; and it is understood, unless oth- 
erwise stated, that each scholarship is of such 
annual value as to reduce the total school ex- 
penses to a sum of from £25 to £30 a year. The 
contestants for these prizes usually place them- 
selves in the hands of ‘“ private-adventure 
schools,” or the lesser grammar schools, to be 
drilled and trained for the experimental ordeal. 
There are certain conditions affixed, such as that 
the boy must be under fifteen when he competes, 
and must not be suspected of being in easy cir- 
cumstances. The great English foundation 
schools were, indeed, originally intended wholly 
for poor scholars, and even down to recent 
times Charterhouse, one of the most famous, 
clothed as well as boarded and educated its 
flock. Everybody who has been much in Lon- 
don is acquainted with the picturesque garb, 
the bare heads and Tudor coats of the “ blue 
coats” of Christ’s Hospital. Now, however, 
this state of things has mostly passed away, and 
the help given is bestowed principally on the 
intellectual advancement of the pupil. For 
those who are denied access to such semi-cbari- 
table scholarsbips as these just referred to, the 
numerous older foundation schools of London, 
such as Merchant Taylors’, the City of London, 
St. Paul's, King’s College, and University Col- 
lege Schools, make liberal provision. There are 
various old-time formalities to go through, but, 
once the gauntlet of application and examination 





passed, help is liberally extended, and expenses 
are made to range from £29 to £45. 

Outside of London there are numerous educa- 
tional establishments which furnish advantages 
of abigh grade to people of moderate means. 
Chief among these are the Bedford Schools, the 
King’s School at Canterbury, and the Mill Hill 
School, Middlesex. A recapitulation of the 
terms advertised by these and similar schools 
leads to the result that a really good education 
for boys of the middie classes in a day school 
will cost not less than £16 per annum, end ina 
good boarding-school not less than £50 per an- 
num. These, it will be noted, are the minimum 
rates. 

Free education is provided under special con- 
ditions to the boys of Christ’s Hospital; a “ pre- 
sentation to Christ’s Hospital,” as it is techni- 
cally called, being equivalent, during the six 
years of its continuance, to a giftof from £300 to 
£400 This great school, which hasexisted in New- 
gate Street for more than three centuries, is to un- 
dergo complete reorganization: new buildings are 
to be erected within a convenient distance of Lon- 
don large enough to accommodate 1,000 boys, 
and the quaint dress of the blue coat and yellow 
stockings will be abolished. Thus will pass 
away, not without keen regret onthe part of 
those attached to time-honored customs and cos- 
tumes, another of the once—but now, alas! no 
longer—innumerable features of interest con- 
nected with the Modern Babylon. This is one 
more of the myriad forms of “ Haussmanniza- 
tion” to which we are becoming gradually ac 
customed here and abroad. 

There are five great institutions at which free 
maintenance and education, or a reduction in 
their cost, is made in special cases. These are 
Wellington College, near Wokingham, origi- 
nated about twenty years ago in memory of the 
Iron Duke, and intended for the sons of de- 
ceased officers ; the Royal Naval School at New 
Cross, Kent, an institution similar to the above; 
Marlborough College, which provides board and 
education for a certain numoer of song of cler- 
gymenata fixed charge of £50 per annum; Hai- 
leybury College, for Indian civil servants; and 
Epsom College, for sons of medical men. Very nu- 
merous private schools of good grade charge from 
£50 to £60 annually for board and tuition, and 
there are others adapted to people of £200 or 
£250 income. 

From these facts and figures it may be seen 
that, on the whole, undergraduate education in 
England is not dearer than, if so dear as, under- 
graduate education in America, America is 
full of *‘swell” schools for boys, in which ex- 
penses run as high as at Eton, without compen- 
sating advantages; and have we anything to 
show equal in money value, or even number, to 
the countless scholarships and foundations for 
poor boys provided so richly at the great Eng- 
lish schools ? 








RECENT EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 


Schools and Studies. By B. A. Hinsdale, A.M., 
Superintendent of Instruction in Cleveland, 
O. Boston: J. R. Osgood & Co. 1884. Pp. 
362, 

A Treatise on Pedagogy for Young Teachers. 
By E. C. Hewett, LL.D., President of the Illi- 
nois State Normal University. Cincinnati: 
Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co, 1884. Pp. 228. 


The Mother's and Kindergartner’s Friend. By 
Harvey Carpenter. Boston: Cupples, Upham 
& Co. 1884. Pp. 158. 


Lectures on the Science and Artof Education, 
etc. By Joseph Payne. E. L. Kellogg & Co. 


1854. Pp. 256. 





Practical Essays. By Alexander Bain. D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. 1884. Pp. 338. 

Lexikon der Ptdagogik: Handbuch fir Volk- 
schullehbre. Von F. Sanders. Leipzig. 1883, 
Pp. 590. 

L’Instruction Publique en France pendant la 
Révolution. Débats législatifs. Par C. Hip- 
peau. Paris. 1883. Pp. 379. 

Outlines of Psychology, with Special Reference 
to the Theory of Education. By James Sully, 
A.M. Tondon: Longmans, Green & Co.; New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 1884. Pp. 711. 


Mr. HINSDALE’s book is pleasant and instructive 
reading and is composed of fourteen addresses and 
essays written since 1876. The origin of character 
is heredity and free will in varying proportions, 
The treatment of children must be made up of 
both gentle and stern traits, and the absence of 
either imperils character, The author commends 
Mr. Galton’s opinion that the average ability of 
the Athenian race was as much higher than our 
own as the latter isabove that of the African ne- 
gro. He has as strong a sense as Diesterweg of 
the fact that thousands of lawyers know nothing 
of jurisprudence, but are learned in precedents 
and forms; that physicians doctor the sick out 
of medical books and the drug shops; that minis- 
ters preach from doctrine and creed rather than 
from the Bible and life. Thus education, for 
love of the means, overlooks the end. The evils 
of excessive specialization of studies are made 
the basis of a plea for breadth. The plan of di- 
viding school hours into two parts, one devoted 
to certain prescribed studies, and the other to be 
used at the teacher’s discretion, finds a partial 
apology in our author. These rather mild theses 
are a good sample of the book, which has a tho- 
roughly sane tone. 

The second book on our list is a fair specimen 
of the .nanity of much of the so-called philoso- 
phy taught in our normal schools, which, in 
seeking to be elementary, becomes often stupid 
and commonplace. It is perhaps as good a book 
of its kind for a normal school text-book as can 
be found in English; but it implies and imparts 
a very smallamountof useful knowledge, while, 
with its tabulated schemes and verbalism, it 
might be made a formidable book to a class. 
This is the kind of work that discredits normal 
methods, though there are many good and few 
bad things scattered through the volume. 
‘Learning is not education”; “the teacher's 
work is like that of a gardener”; ‘‘ education 
requires time”; ‘‘to train the memory, the child 
should be made responsible for its use”; ‘‘ con- 
science makes us feel that we ought to do what 
we think is right, and to let alone what we think 
is wrong,” etc. Such is the owlish wisdom made 
to pass for pedagogy. 

Mr. Carpenter’s little volume is a well-ordered 
and, on the whole, pleasing mosaic of quotations 
from H. Grey, Henry Barnard, Doctor Guil- 
mette, Mrs. Blow, Mrs. H. Mann, Froebel, Pro- 
fessor Upham, Wayland, Dr. Hopkins, Delsarte, 
Hickok, George Moore, Mrs. E. C. Whipple, 
Mme. von Biilow, and Thomson’s ‘ Seasons,’ 
etc., in a matrix of pedagogic insipidity. It 
has a goodish flavor, but seems for the most 
part as if it had been written about fifteen years 
ago. The next book is a well-chosen selection 
from the writings of Professor Payne, published 
chiefly for the benefit of teachers in this coun- 
try, and sure to be of value to all who read 
them. 

Most of the essays which compose Professor 
Bain’s volume have been printed before, and some 
of them would perhaps hardly have been called 
educational by their author. The freshest points 
in the address on the university ideal are the 
characterization of the quadrennial arts course, 
conducted by the so-called regents, who each 
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carried the same students through all the four 
years, thus taking on bimself the burden of all 
the sciences, so that there were perhaps times, 
before the abolition of the system near the mid- 
dle of the last century, when ‘‘the student never 
had the relief of a second face all the four years.” 
The three sides of education must be the abstract, 
the experimental, and the classifying: ‘‘A larger 
quantity of one will no more serve for the ab- 
sence of the rest than a double covering of the 
body will enable another part to be left bare.” 
The voluntary studies determine the university 
ideal, which is good or bad according to its arts 
(or philosophic, as opposed to professional) facul- 
ty. These are the studies to which men return 
in later life with joy, however much they may 
have been forced at first; and the compass of 
these studies determines the life outside the pro- 
fession. Ina paper on metaphysics and debating 
societies, an interesting attempt is made to de- 
termine what class of topics is fittest for essay 
writing and which for debate, a methodized 
form of which the Greeks were the first to apply 
to philosophy, thus turning their national habit 
of contentiousness to account as a means of ad- 
vancing at least the speculative departments of 
knowledge. Thus the right of private judgment 
was established in the golden age of debate, 
while recluse meditation long continued is need- 
ful for most forms of originality. In the paper 
on the classical controversy, Bain quite fails to 
answer Canon Liddon’s argument that the half- 
knowledge of the ordinary graduate is an im- 
portant link through which scholars can better 
address the outer world. The most practical 
essay to most readers, though hard to sum up, 
is on the artof study. On the whole, the book 
is one that no one interested in the higher prob- 
lems of education should fail to know. 

This last remark may also be made of San- 
ders’s ‘ Lexikon,’ which is, on the whole, supe- 
rior in conciseness to Lindner’s just completed 
‘Haudbuch der Erziehuugskunde,’ and far bet- 
ter than Kiddle’s well-known ‘ American Ency- 
clopzedia.’ This ‘Lexikon’ reveals, better than 
any Other sipgie book we know, the immense 
activity now everywhere apparent in the field 
of education—the innumerable periodicals, his- 
tories of education, biographies of eminent 
teachers, and especially the change of peda- 
gogic base now substantially accomplished in 
Germany from the old abstract metapbysics 
to the concrete sciences of psychology and 
anthropology: a change which, even in our own 
country, is so far under way that many of the 
older leaders in educational matters are being 
slowly left behind. 

M. Hippeau had previously edited a volume 
containing the educational reports and discus- 
sions that led up to the debates that began in 
the National Convention of September, 1792, 
with which the present volume opens. These dis- 
cussions show the immense réle which education- 
alideas and ideals played in the minds of the lead- 
ers of the French Revolution, are a valuable com- 
mentary on the true tendencies of a book like 
‘Emile,’ and should be read with care by all 
who are now seeking to weaken the authority of 
the past in our schools. 

A careful inventory lately made of the text- 
books in mental science now in use in all the 
collegiate institutions in this country has shown 
that most of them are written by men quite un- 
acquainted with recent foreign literature on the 
subject, and with little or no comprehension of 
the epoch-making new departures which Pro- 
fessor Lazarus thinks will be regarded as the 
most important iatellectual achievement of the 
last half of the present century. Mr. Suily’s 
previous books have shown so much acquain- 
tance with this literature, so much philosophic 





that many teachers of philosophy in our colleges 
and normal schools bave awaited with great in- 


terest this long-announced book, which the | 


Messrs, Appleton have promptly republished in 


admirable type, with the additional title, ‘‘a 


Text-Book for Colleges.” It occupies to some 


extent a new field in the English literature of | 


this subject, and hence, as well as from the 
above-mentioned circumstances, will be, as it de- 
serves, widely read and widely tried as a text- 
book. Its plan is very comprehensive. Though 
giving ample scope to the physiological side, it 
is strongly anti-materialistic throughout; it is 
well captioned and paragraphed, contains co- 
pious references to the literature of the subject, 
and is remarkably lucid in itsexpositions. Re 
cognizing that the most important laws of the 
mind are those which preside over its develop 
ment, the chapters end with very short applica- 
tions of the topics discussed to the needs of teach- 
ers. The subjects, their arrangement, and rela 
tive emphasis show cander and good sense 
througout, 

We haveread not only the book but a number 
of English and American reviews of it. The cri- 
tics show much confusion respecting its scope. A 
writer in Mind, for example, discusses itat length 
on the merits of its views much as if it were an 


original contribution instead of a compilation of | 


an avowedly popular type. No well-read psy- 
chologist will find anything whatever that is pew 
in it,savein details of arrangement,etc., and this 
isallinits favor for the purpose itis designed 
toserve. It isas a digester aod presenter of the 
often very numerous and widely differing views 
of others—a tusk requiring no small degree of 
ingenuity as well as great industry—that the 
author excels bere as elsewhere. Regarding the 
book then in this pedagogical way, we are com- 


pelled to say that, excellent as it is, it has seve- | 


ral capital faults. First, it is far too prolix. 
The same subject matter “ould be condensed not 
only without loss,but with great gain,to less than 
half its space. To cite one example (not the 
worst) of many we have marked: on page 72a 
perfectly lucid statement is made in one sen- 
tence; another follows beginning, ‘‘ By this is 
meant”; then another beginning, ‘‘In other 
words”; ani finally another, ** For example "— 
each sentence more obscure tban the one before 
it. There is a good deal of this wretched padding. 
A great part of the second and third chapters 
might be omitted, as their matter is sufficiently 
implied elsewhere. The foot-notes and appen- 
dices also show a lack of that conciseness and com- 
pactness in the form of presentation which wakes 
a book like Ryland’s, for instance, so admirable a 
model, where, the details not being elaborated so 
that nothing is lefc for the teacher, examication 
is made so much more speedy and effective a 
test. On the one hand, Mr. Sully bas written 
down to too low a level of intellgemce for the 
average senior in our colleges, whose intuitions 
on many of these subjects may be safely trusted 
to make combinations he has tediously elaborat- 
ed for him, and, on the other band, he carries 
too wide a penumbra of definitions through the 
book, when stimulating suggestions and typical 


facts are the chief desiderata. In this depart- | 


ment as in no other the tendency has always 
been to condense large masses of wisdom into 
proverbs or pbilosophemes. Put into the 
mind of youth in this form, they are germs and 


| grow to fruitage, when, if transplanted already 


' 


developed, philosophic wisdom is apt to witber 
and decay. That there are no summative preg- 


nant phrases or sentences is a serious fault in a 
| text-book of this sort, and their presence has | 
| made many worse books more serviceable in the 


| class-room. The trouble is, we suspect, that the 


author's mind wurks on the schedule plan, writ- | 


earnestness and such powers of presentation, | ing on and on by programme, and not inthe 


concentrative way in which Ziller used to imsist 
that all good educational work must be done 

A second defect consists in the fact that the 
| author has omitted important departments of 
his subject, not only of great scientific but also 
| of the highest educational value. There is vir- 
tually nothing said throughout of the morbid 
| and abnormal activities of the faculties treated, 
Even a very little of this material not only ex 
cites the strongest interest, but is of the very 
greatest practical value to every student, while 
the dangers of familiarity with this class of 
facts, which are sometimes asserted, are purely 
illusory. There is not only no fixed line between 
morbid and normal activities of the soul, but 
every one is constantly verging toward now one 
and now another type of mental disorder. Per 
fect sanity is as rare as perfect bealth, and the 
success of every man who leads an intellectual 
life very often depends on his power to foresee 
and know the directions of danger, and even to 
work out individual problems 
giene. The success of books like Abercrombie’s 
and Taine’s, one-sided as they are in this direc 
tion, show what educational results may be thus 
produced, At the age of forty every successful 
map is a doctor (to himself and no 
psychology is purely practical which neglects 
a careful and judicious use of the lessons in psy 
chic regimen which come from this source 


in mental by 


it is said, 





Ibis 
is probably chietly needed in treating of the 
feelings, whose sanity is so fundamental to the 
bealth of body and seul. 

The vast department called in German older 


psychologie, but which bas no fit pame in Evg 
Tbe new 
psychology to which Mr. Sully bas so largely 
devoted himself has no more interesting or im- 
portant chapters, and on it Wundt is vow pre 
paring an independent volume 
| cially valuable for education, for bere the rela 
tions between anthropology and the ways and 
words of children, which cast so much light on 
each other, are best seeu. Not only this, but the 
objective, or, as it might be called, the anthropo- 
logic, standpoint in regarding and dealirg with 
children of supreme for the 
teacher. This department of psychology bas 
iu recent years ipspired very many painstaking 
observers and developed a vast mass of interest- 
ing details, and, what is still more important, it 
reveals the only basis on which the principles of 


lish, is also almost entirely ignored. 


This is espe 


is importance 


education can ever attain that unity and com- 
pleteness which deserves the name of science, 
Almost the sawe might be said of the author's 
treatment of the whole subject of instinct, with 
which heredity and intuitions are so closely 
bound up. What we need in this field, which 
is undergoing such rapid transformatiors in and 
through the practical applications to which it is 
being subjected, is a babit of careful observa- 
tion of every manifestation of instinct, tradi 
tion, habit, memory, attention, etc., whether ob- 
jective or subjective ; and the larger synthesis 
we wait for will slowly arise of itself in thought- 
ful minds. This latter process cannot be forced 
by any deliberate schematization, but is to be 
of very slow growth. 

It is certainly a very bold thing for any man 
to attempt to prepare a conspectus of the whole 
psychologic field. He is sure to reveal his own 
limitations in a way he hardly suspects, It is, 
however, an attempt that bad to be made, and 
we are grateful to Mr. Suily for attempting it, 
but shall earnestly hope for its speedy revision 
in the respects indicated. 


LIFE OF HANDEL. 

Life of George Frederick Handel. By W. 8. 
Rockstro. Macmillan & Co. Pp. 452. 

‘Ir is hardly necessary to say that Mr. Rock- 
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stro’s biography of Handel contains a preface by 
Sir George Grove, who has lately become a sort 
of musical high-priest, without whose approba- 
tion and signature no English work on a musical 
subject is considered complete. In the present 
case Dr. Grove expresses bis astonishinent that 
Handel, who is more popular in England than 
any other composer, should have been obliged to 
wait so long for a satisfactory biographer; and 
he thinks that Mr. Rockstro’s work is ‘‘ interest- 
ing at once to the scientific and the general 
reader.” We cannot endorse this opinion. Han- 
del’s life does not present a great many interest- 
ing features, and such as it does present Mr. 
Rockstro has buried under a mass of pedantic 
and useless information, so that it is doubtful if 
one reader in a hundred will peruse more than a 
third part of his book. Excepting a few chap- 
ters at the beginning and at the end, it 
is simply a descriptive, chronological cata- 
logue of Handel’s works. Page after page 
is filled with microscopic details and dates 
concerning obsolete works that have no more in- 
terest or significance than would attach to, say, 
a series of accurate measurements of the pro- 
portions of the flowers and shrubs which grew 
in the garden of a certain king in certain years 
of the last century. Biographies should deal 
only with facts that throw some light on the 
man, his work or his time: and surely this is 
not the case with hundreds of statemenfs like 
this, that on the 20th of February, 1724, was 
produced in London Handel's “ Giulio Cesare,” 
‘* in which Senesino created a profound sensation 
by his magnificent delivery of the Accompanied 
Recitative, ‘Alma del gran Pompeo.’” 

Over Cbhrysander, the German biographer 
of Handel, Mr. Rockstro has one great advan- 
tage, that he has some regard for method and 
style, whereas Chrysander’s unfinished work is 
in this respect one of the curiosities of literature. 
It might well be substituted in the tale of the 
man who was allowed the choice between death 
and the perusal of a certain work in many vol- 
umes, and who chose the latter, but in a few 
days changed his mind and met death 
like a hero. In one particular, however, 
Mr. Rockstro does not yield much to Chry- 
sander—namely, in his one-sided hero wor- 
ship. It is simply amusing at the present day to 
pretend that Handel was a greater genius than 
Bach, as Mr. Rockstro does implicitly whenever 
there is an opportunity for comparison. Look 
at the barmonie structure of the works of Schu 
mann, Franz, Saimt-Saéos, and almost every 
prominent modern composer, including Chopin 
and Wagner, and note what that structure is 
based on. It is Bach and Beethoven, and on 
Bach even more than on Beethoven. ‘‘ Bach” 
means brook, and it is the mingling of this 
brook with the current of modern music that has 
colored the whole stream; whereas from Hande; 
not a single composer has derived his inspiration, 
although some may have learned a lesson from 
his treatment of voices in choral music. Han- 
delians never tire of referringtothe high re- 
gard for Handel entertained by Gluck, Mozart, 
Haydn, and Beethoven; but to these composers 
Rach was almost unknown, whereas their suc- 
cessors, to whom the works of both were accessi- 
ble, found Bach by far the deeper and purer 
stream of the two to drink from. Dr. L. Nohj 
wrote, a few years before Wagner's death, 
that ‘‘to the present day Wagner has a 
predeliction for playing with another person 
Bach’s ‘ Well-tempered Clavichord’; and ‘ Tris- 
tan und Isolde’ is based on no other than the 
eternal rock of Bach’s modulations.” In Han. 


del’s music there is very much more that is an- 
tiquated than in Bach’s, and in originality, 
depth, and number of ideas the difference be 
ween the twois as great as between Mandols- 





sohn and Schumann. Mr. Rockstro himself 
states that the instruments employed by Hande) 
‘‘are rarely, if ever, used as exponents of hu- 
man passion.” But it is one of the greatest 
achievements of modern musical genius to have 
taught instruments to express and arouse passion 
almost as definitely and even more impetuously 
than the voice, and Bach was in this, as in so 
many other respects, a modern composer. Mr. 
Rockstro attempts to place Handel above Bach 
in counterpoint by comparing the one to the 
spontaneous, artless growths of nature, the other 
to the results of ‘‘ learned invention,” which is 
about the same as the difference between genius 
and talent. So absurd a comparison displays 
all the shallowness of this writer’s ideas, and it is 
so crusbingly refuted by the preference for Bach 
shown by all modern composers that it is useless 
to dwell on the point. The case is one of those of 
which Schopenhauer says they call not for an 
argument but a cure. 

So delicate was Handel’s sense of euphony, we 

are told further, 
** that he would go whole leagues out of his way 
to avoid the Second Inversion of the Dominant 
Seventh, which, treated as a chord of simple 
percussion, he utterly abhorred, though Bach 
Sometimes used it with marked effect. In this 
be followed the tradition of the Polyphonic Mas- 
ters of the sixteenth certury, and the number of 
other points in which he assimilated his style to 
theirs is so great that, in the matter of counter- 
point, he may be said to occupy a position mid- 
way between those held by Bach and Palestrina; 
tempering the freedom of the later school witb 
the purity of the earlier one, and thus taking 
advantage of the most precious characteristics 
of botb.” 

This passage is of such delicious naiveté that it 
is almost a pity to criticise it. A man of genius 
jn a progressive art does not follow the tradi- 
tions of masters who lived two centuries before 
him. Bach did not go leagues out of his way to 
avoid a discord. He showed how that discord 
could be used legitimately, and therefore he 
contributed, as Handel did not, to the evolu- 
tion of music, which consists essentially in 
successive encroachments on the _ sphere 
of discords, and making them _ avail- 
able by discovering their artistic relationships 
and uses, Owing to Handel’s conservatism, hig 
harmonies now appear to us very commonplace 
and monotonous, whereas Bach’s modulations, 
as just explained, are the delight of the most 
‘advanced ” musicians of the period. 

These strictures we do not make in a spirit of 
partisanship, but in behalf of justice. When 
Handel’s admirers claim that he is more simple, 
pleasing, and taking than Bach, we readily ad- 
mit this. He wrote some grand chorusesand did 
much to educate the musical sense of the Eng- 
lish; but as a musician he is greatly overrated, 
and does not for a moment deserve to be placed 
by the side of Bach. It is necessary to empha- 
size this fact because Handel is more popular 
than his contemporary, and many do not know 
how much deeper would be their enjoyment if 
they would take the trouble to study Bach. 
Handel was a man of his time; he lived and 
wrote for contemporary audiences, adapting bis 
talent to the demands of the day. He was so 
rich that at the time of his death his savings 
amounted to $100,000, and his new works were 
generally learned and sung by the best singers 
of his time as soon as the ink was dry. Bach 
was so poor that he could get but a very few of 
his works printed or produced in public; but he 
wrote on, knowing that hisday would come; and 
as he had no concessions to make to the fashions 
and mannerisms of his period, his genius chose 
that form of expression toward which music is 
now again drifting after passing through 
the “classical” dance-form period. Bach’s 
originality was inexhaustible, and he seldom re- 
peated himself ; Handel, when one of bis ephe- 





meral works had withered, picked out the best 
blossoms, and put them into a new bouquet. 
Nor was he particular about taking flowers in 
other men’s gardens. Some of his most famous 
numbers are now known to bave been composed 
almost bodily by othermusicians. Mr. Rockstro 
endeavors to invalidate the evidence for this pro- 
ceeding, but in vain; and he would have done 
better to admit frankly, as does the writer in 
Grove’s‘ Dictionary of Music and Musicians,’ that 
in those days originality of idea did not hold 
the place it now holds; that there were then 
permissible forms of borrowing another man’s 
thoughts, as a preacher uses a text, or an essay- 
ist a suggestive quotation. 








Lessons on Manners for School and Home Use, 
By Edith E. Wiggin. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
Home and School Training. By Mrs. H. E. G. 
Arey. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 
Mothers in Council. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 


THE little book of ‘Lessons on Manners’ is 
meant to be strictly primary, and is well ar- 
ranged for its purpose, eacn lesson beginning 
witb a brief synopsis to be placed on the black- 
boards. Itis followed by a running comment 
of illustration and anecdote which the teacher is 
expected to continue or to vary according to 
need. There is no doubt a want of such a book 
as an aid to the very elementary work many 
teachers find themselves obliged to do for crowds 
of children, who come to them with no home 
training whatever as to the simplest courtesies 
of life. Its modest sense, moreover, would not 
be wholly superfluous in much higher circles, 
For instance: 

**Some ladies have a habit of carrying fancy 
work to places of amusement. If they knit or 
crochet before the performance begins, it is a 
foolish parade of industry which is probably 
not carried out at home; but if they continue 
the occupation after one begins to sing or speak 
or read, it is impertinent, and extremely annoy- 
ing to the speaker.” 

The children who might be intrusted to the 
author of ‘Home and School Training’ would, 
we are quite sure, be brought up well and bap- 
pily, but that is not saying that she could write 
wisely or usefully on the subject. Many 
mothers, and many not mothers, who are so 
fortunate as to have the care of the young, seem 
to be guided by a happy intuition that fits inai- 
vidual character to circumstance with very 
rare mistakes. But the same persons undertak- 
ing to shape a theory will only string together 
platitudes, or will dauntlessly settle out of hand 
questions abstruse enough to have puzzled the 
wisest always. An intelligent affection may be 
trusted for individual cases, but to lay down 
general principles which may be safe guides is a 
totally different matter. Mrs. Arey thinks her- 
self competent to pronounce a sweeping con- 
demnation of the whole moral system of an- 
tiquity on the evidence of a single remark from 
Cicero. It would be great ingenuity that could 
make a more misleading statement than the at- 
tempt at an historical résumé on page 178, She 
has a good deal to say, on the authority of great 
names, of the value to a child’s mind of original 
investigation, but it has never dawned upon her 
that for a child to divide 40,000 by 19 and prove 
the work, or to translate ten lines of the ‘ Viri 
Rome,’ is literally and always ‘original investi- 
gation,” and tkat therein lies the reason why 
the world has so long agreed upon the useful- 
ness of the two studies, language and mathe- 
matics. 

A couple of dozen of papers and talks about 
households and children, by mothers as intel- 
ligent and as right-minded as the good ladies 
of Abingdon, could not fail to be of interest and 
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of profit. The only difficulty seems to us that 
they are too general, too much in the air. The 
conclusion is forced upon the reader that a book 
could be so impersonal, so uncircumstanced—to 
coin a word—only because it has been carefully 
stripped of anything like local color, to prevent 
identification. Though this is undoubtedly a 
logical argument for the genuineness of the 
book as an actual record, it certainly weakens 
the impression it ought to make. What manner 
of men were Mr. Sharpe and Mr. Shepard 
would, if we knew it, be much more helpful 
tban such remarks as ‘‘ What is more disagree- 
able than a selfish bead of a family / 
earthly, and wherefore!” A perplexed mother 
would care far more to know how John and 
Harry or Annie and Mary were governed, than 
to be told, ‘‘ Our difficulty comes not so much in 
details from day to day.” We more than sus- 
pect that the mothers of Abingdon themselves 
would say that tbe most profitable part cf the 
afternoon was after the papers, when there was 
**much low conversation and so many efforts 
to talk in the Club that the President was forced 
to call us severely to order.” The preface is 
dated in Virginia, and it should be consoling to 
think that there yet survives in that State ‘a 
provincial town” (so Abingdon is described) of 
such comfortable opulence as appears in these 
pages in spite of the effort to paint it in neutral 
tints. Still, it is clear that the chapter on ser- 
vants is not calculated for any meridian that 
crosses the ‘‘ Old Dominiov.” 

‘bere is an important observation to be made 
alike on each of these three books. No one of 
them does justice to the indirect moral influence 
of the schools. In this they only follow much 
current talk which, in a well-meant zeal for cer- 
tain kinds of special instruction, ignores or un- 
derrates the work that is done every day in any 
scbool that is fit to be called aschool. Every 
exercise which the child sees faithfully per- 
formed carries its moral lessop, Every time he 
sees justice done or truth honored, and, greatest 
ot all, every time be sees he cannot have his 
own way, every time his will must bend to the 
will of a superior or to the law of the little 
world about him, the moral lesson is taught far 
more lastingly than those in the formal shape 
of precept for memory. Any attempt at the- 
oretical instruction, exeept upon tbis basis, is 
wasteful and foolish. 





Das Universitidtsstudium in Deutschland wah 
rend der letzten 50 Jahre Von Dr. J. Con- 
rad. Pp. 241, with Appendix. Jena. 1884 

Dr. J. CONRAD, the well-known Professor of 

Political Science in the University of Halle, bas 

made a very valuable contribution in the above 

monograph to the current discussion of univer 
sity topics in Germany. It isa well-known fact 
that most of the conservative, and mapy of the 
liberal, thinkers of Germany have had their 
fears very seriously excited of late by the recent 
enormous increase in the number of students at 
the universities—an increase out of all propor- 
tion to the growth of population. During the 
quinquennium, 1856-60, for example, there were 

32 students in the universities of Germany 

for every 100,000 inhabitants. This proportion 

increased gradually until it reached 45.7 for the 

quinquenniu.n 1876-80, and 52.5 for the year 1883- 

83. 

It may seem a rather absurd thing for men to 
get alarmed at the prospect of too many educated 
men. The term university-educated man has, 
however, in Germany a very different meaning 
from that term bere. It means in Germany a 
man who has received his professional educa- 
tion; who has, therefore, chosen his future ca- 
reer, and, baving prepared bimself for it, is now 


enter the civil service. 


Nothing | 


ready toenter upon it, while with us it denotes 
merely one who bas completed his preparatory 
course and is now ready to choose his profession 
and to begin bis work of preparation. A student 
who has studied three or four years in a German 
university is either ready to practise medicine, 
to enter the ministry, to be admitted to the bar, 
to take a position as teacher ina higher school, to 
begin his career as a university lecturer, or to 
His study has prepared 
him for one of tbese callings, and it is almost 
impossible for him to attempt anything else, 
because, on the han i, sentiment 
would prevent his entering commercial life, and, 


one social 


| on the other, the long course of preparation ne 


cessary to apy other learned profession would 


| throw him so far back in the competitive race for 
| success as to completely dishearten bim. In such 
the general plan as in the working out of the | 

| 





acountry as Germany any one or all of these 
callings can be easily overcrowded. In the 
Cburch, for example, there is a limited number 
of livings, and there is room for only a definite 
pumber of new men, determined by whatever 
new livipgs may be established from time to 
time, and by death or retirement from the 
ranks, The same thing is true of the civil ser- 
vice and schools to almost the samedegree. The 
openivgs in medicine, law, and the universities 
are not determined by quite so arbitrary a 
limit, but they are none the less firmly drawn io 
reality, and these professions can be as easily 
overcrowded as the others. 

It was to ascertain, as far as possible, by a 
statistical inquiry whether the present large 
attendance at the universities is really upparal 
leled, and what peculiarities were noticeable 
in the distribution of the students among the 
various faculties, that Professor Conrad, with 
the aid of the members of bis statistical semi 
nary, undertook this investigation. The results 
are very interesting and striking. He tinds. for 
example, that the proportion of 52.5 students to 
100,000 inhabitants, which occurred in 1882-5, 
was equalled in 1850-51, and that the averag: 
of the tive years 1831-35 was nearly the same as 
that for 1S76-S0, being 42.4 and 45.7 respective- 
ly. Tbe seven old Prussian Universities—Ber 
lin, Breslau, Halle, Greifswald, 
Bonn, and Miinster—had at the beginning cf 
the thirties, all told, in round numbers, 6 
students—a vumber which they did not reach 
again until 1875, The had 
in 1830 thirty-eight out of every one bundred 


Kovigsberg, 


same 


lustitutions 


students in attendance at the German un! 
versities, and in 1883 forty-three out of every 


one hundred. The three largest universities— 
Berlin, Leipzig, Munich—bad iv 1850 thirty tive 
and in 1883 forty-two students out of every one 
hundred, i. e., 35 per cent. and 42 per cent. of 
the total attendance at all the universities 

We have no space to follow the author into 
his discussion of the causes of these variations. 
They are, he thinks, to be found partly in the 
internal policy of the universities themselves 
(as in regard to admission on certificate from 
gymnasium, for instance), partly in the varying 
organization of the civil service, partiy in the 
economic and material improvement of Ger 
many, and partly in the admission of real-school 


| graduates to the universities, which Professor 


| tendance about 1S, is worthy of 


Conrad thinks a mistaken policy. Ove fact, ad 
duced to account for a great falling off in at 
notice, as 
illustrating the wide difference between (er- 
man and American educational conditions and 
needs. Down to IN} the universities in Prussia 
were allowed to conduct entran 
at the university ; but the Government fo 
itself compelled to take away this privilege, be- 
cause the university authorities, in their eager- 
vied with another in 
From that vear the 


‘e eXaminatious 


fanna 
oe la 


me 


students, 
giving easy exami: ations 


ness to get 
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examinations were conducted only at the pre 
paratory and the 
bound to admit on certificate 


schools, universities Were 
College expe 
rience in this country, on the contrary 
a rule, been decidedly unfavorable to 


The course, is 


has, as 
admis 
on certificate reason, of 
not far to seek 


Stons 


While all the German universities have grown 
rapidiy, the three largest have grown most ra 
pidly, and it 
dent that not being 


able to vie with the largest in completeness of 


is becoming more and more evi 


the smaller universities 
equipment and in the accessory advantages to 
be found in great cities, will have to concentrate 
or two faculties, and de 
velop their pecubar advantages, such as semi 
naries, etc., if they are to hold their 
conflict for supremacy 
that 
about 5.2 semesters at 
each student attends at 
during bis course, 


their strength on one 


Whinthe 
It appears from statis 
ties each student spends on an average 
one university, so that 
least two universities 
The present generation of 
students remain one semester longer at the ani 
versity than their predecessors of dfty 
ago. 
to the universities has been gradually 
for the twenty vears, 


1859-05 50 per cent. of the entering classes were 


years 
The average age of the students admitted 
falling 
last During the vears 
over twenty vears of age; but during the vears 
per cent twenty, 
while 10 per cept. in the latter period were un 
The 
that, while 
the absolute number bas tocreased pretty regu 


1IS76-7)) only were over 


der 1S and only 14 per cent in the former 


statistics of foreign stadents show 


larly. though quite slowly, for the last forty 
years, the relative number has declined for 
twenty years past. In lsdl thev formed 61 per 
cent. of the whole number, while in ISS1l they 
only amounted to 5 per cent. In ISdl YS per 
cent, of them were studving theology, MM per 
cent. law, M per cent medicine, and “4 per 
cent. other branches included in the philo 
sophical faculty; while in ISSl the per cents 


stood as follows for the respective departments 
1s, 23. and 47. showing a remarkaWe change 
in the subjects of studv. Of these foreigners, in 
ISS! 16 per cent. 


| » Austria, 1? per cent 
I 


from Switzerland, 18 per cent. from Russia, 
per cent. from England, 15 per cent. from the 
United States, 2 per cent. from France itt 


rest from otber European 
states, In INM the above mentioned 
bad the f 
At per cent, 


i European 
intries, 
ier named 


in the or lowing repre 


sentation 


iper cenf., § 
per cent .4 


14 per cenr., 
& per cent., l Y per cent Nwitzer 
land and the Umted States thus appear remark- 
able, the one for the great relative decrease, tte 
other for its in Evgland is equally re 
markable for its utiform relation, It appears 
that but few Germans go abroad to study—a 
fact capabite of two constructions. 

In 1800 Prussia was represented at the univer 
100.000 inbabi- 
tants, while the rest of Germany together had 


3 By 1880 the 


crease, 


sities by 27.3 students for every 


36.7 students for the same number. 
proportion had been changed, Prussia having 
48.4 students and the rest of Germany only 45.6, 
it would seem as if Prussia bad been 
growing intellectual at a much more rapid rate 
than the rest of Germany Prussian students 
seem to be more willing to go into the other 
German States to study than the inhabitants of 
the latter to goto Prussia. About 12 per cent, 

fthe Drussian students on an average are at 
South German universities, while but very few 
At Leipzig alone, in 
Iss], there were 1,200 Prussians studying, while 
there were only 71 Saxons in the nine Prussian 
There were 674 Prus 
sians in Bavarian universities to 57 Bavarians in 
Prussia. 
most of the German universities is shown clearly 


from which 





South Germans go North 


universities put together. 


The overwhelmingly local character of 
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immediate districts lying about them. Thus 
even Berlin draws 25 per cent. of its students 
from the province of Brandenburg and 88 per 
cent from Prussia, while Breslau draws 69 per 
cent. from the province of Silesia and 9814 per 
cent. from Prussia; Halle, 44 per cent, from the 
Prussian province of Saxony and 84 per cent. 
from Prussia; Bonn, 75 per cent. from the Rbine 





provinces and 89 per cent. from Prussia; K6- | 


nigsberg, 89 per cent. from East Prussia and 97 
per cent. from Prussia; Rostock, 82 per cent. 
from Mecklenburg and 100 per cent. from Prus- 
sia. 


| cod, lizard, pigeon, and rabbit. 


triple expectation from inheritance, training, 
and position disappointed in the present work. 
The descriptions are, for the most part, accu- 
rate, the directions concise, the figures clear 
and mostly original, and more than ordinary 
attention is given to the viscera, especially the 
heart and brain. 

The forms selected are the lamprey, skate, 
The appropri- 
ateness of the lamprey will be conceded by all; 
as to the rest, if many would prefer the dogfish, 
catfish, turtle, fowl, and cat, it must be remem- 


| bered that into the selection of forms for prac- 


The book is full of the most interesting matter | 


pertaining to German universities. It is a model 
of painstaking and thorough statistical work, 
well arranged and accompanied by thoughtful 
and suggestive comments. The author discusses 
among other points the profession of the fathers of 
university students (from which it appears that 
the educated classes in Germany, at least, have 
not*lost their power of procreation); the special 
faculties and the number enrolled in them from 
time to time, with some speculations as to the cause 
of certain remarkable fluctuations; students in 
the higher technical schools; professors; prepara- 
tory schools; economic significance of the recent 
development; real-school question. An appendix 
contains the statistical tables referred to in the 
text, and among others a table setting forth the 
attendance at the University of Halle from 1693 
to 1883, from which it appears that the smallest 
number in attendance was 37, in the year 1813, 
and the largest 1,416, in 1883. A recent report 
shows over 1,500 students at present, making it 
the third Prussian university in size. 





A Course of Instruction in Zeétomy: Vertebrata 
By T. Jeffery Parker, B.Sc. Lond., Professor 
of Biology in the University of Otago, New 
Zealand. Crown 8vo, pp. xxiii.-397. With 
seventy-four illustrations. London. 1884. 

TWENTY FIVE years ago, in the course of a 

‘‘lJaboratory talk,” the late Prof. Jeffries Wy- 

man remarked: “ The best thing any anatomist 

can do is to prepare complete accounts of the 
structure of a few forms, each typical of some 
large group. The fowl could represent the 
birds, and the cat the mammals.” Unfortunate- 

ly, the distinguished American anatomist did 

pot carry out his own idea; and it was not until 

1870, in Rolleston’s ‘ Forms of Animal Life,’ that 

students and teachers were enabled to compare 

their dissections with preparations, figures, and 
descriptions of fairly representative forms. But 
although Rolleston briefly stated the way in 
which each preparation was made, his elaborate 
treatise contained no detailed directions for dis- 
section. This deficiency was partly supplied 
two years later in the comparatively little 
known work of his pupil, Morrell, ‘ containing 
dissections of sheep’s heart and brain, rat, 
sheep’s head, and ox’s eye.” A more vigorous 
impulse to the study of methods was given by 
the publication, in 1874, of Huxley and Martin’s 


‘Elementary Biology.’ Since then there have | 


appeared in rapid succession the ‘Practical 
Physiology’ of Foster and Langley, the ‘ Ana- 
tomical Technology’ of Wilder and Gage, Mar- 
tin and Moale’s ‘How to Dissect a Chelonian, 
Pigeon, and Rat,’ McAlpine’s ‘Three Atlases : 
Biological, Zodlogical, and Physiological,’ and 
last, but by no means least in value, the work 
before us. 

The author, who is the eldest son of W. Kitch- 
en Parker, the highest living authority on the 
morphology of the skull, succeeded Professor 
Martin (now of the Johns Hopkins University) 
as Huxley’s laboratory assistant, and is nowa 
university professor of biology. Nor is the 





tical instruction there enter various and some- 
times conflicting considerations of typicalness, 
accessibility, and size, besides the inevitable 
personal equation determined by habit or indi- 
vidual preference. It is to be hoped that future 
editions may include the lancelet and a tailed 
ectobranchiate amphibian ; for, notwithstand- 
ing the author’s suggestion that these dissections 
may be regarded as a morphological sequel to 
the study of the frog in the ‘Elementary Bi- 
ology,’ that work contains no figures, and the 
employment of the frog as a basis for an intro- 
duction to vertebrate morphology is a non-prin- 
cipled expedient, justified only by the widespread 
distribution of that extravagantly modified am- 
phibian. and by its usefulness in physiological 
experimentation. 

The intelligibility of the text is largely due to 
the consistent use of dorsal, ventral, lateral,etc., 
terms applicable to all vertebrates. The adver- 
bial words and phrases are less commendable. 
Instead of adopting Barclay’s dorsad, distad, 
etc., sanctioned as they are by Owen, Huxley, 
and others, our author resorts to medianwards, 
distalwards, to the dorsal side of, etc. The em- 
ployment of new or unfamiliar terms like me- 
sorchium, mesohepar, demibranch, pylangium, 
etc., renders a glossary desirable. The cavity 
of the brain is designated not by the ambiguous 
Latin ventriculus but by the Greek cale 
(xocAca), aS proposed by Wilder in 1881, and 
since employed by him in publications which 
evidently had not reached the author up to the 
time of the issue of the present work. The ac- 
curacy of this antipodal coincidence extends 
even to the forms of two of the derivatives; 
Parker’s prosocele is practically identical with 
Wilder’s procelia or procele, while the mesen- 
cephalic portion of the cavity is named mesoce- 
lia by both anatomists. 

Most of the figures are so instructive that it 
seems almost ungracious to suggest an improve- 
ment in the addition of some representations of 
the interior of the heart,and the modification of 
the figures of the brain, so as to indicate the 
little understood manner of circumscription of 
the cavities by the aid of membranes even when 
the proper nervous tissue isabsent. On most of 
the figures, also, there might have been printed 
the entire names of the parts, and at any rate 
the abbreviations should be uniform, The index 
is nearly complete, but should be in larger type. 
Chiasma and sympathetic should be in the ma- 


jor list rather than subordinated to optic and 


nerve. Lamina terminalis is ascribed only to 
the pigeon and rabbit, whereas it is one of 
the most fundamental morphological features 
of all known vertebrate brains. It is a 
little puzzling to find inch on p. 23 and milli- 
meter on p. 26. 

The most serious criticism that can be brought 
against the present volume applies, so far as we 
know. to all similar treatises in greater or less 
degree. 





Perhaps the general statement will be 


more iutelligib’e if preceded by particular illus- | 


trations. The chiasma of the optic nerves is 
mentioned as existing in the skate, lard, and 


rabbit; it is described, but not named, in the | 
pigeon without apparently any design on the | 


part of the author. There is just enough differ- 
ence between these descriptions to confuse the 
beginner respecting the relations of the chiasma 
to the optic tracts and optic nerves. The non- 
crossing of the nerves in the lamprey and their 
non-union in the cod are mentioned, but by no 
means with the emphasis appropriate to such 
exceptional conditions. Had chiasma been once 
carefully defined, either in a glossary or in con- 
nection with one of the forms, with the rest 
there would have been needed only a mention 
of its existence, together with any peculiarities 
as to its prominence, form, etc. An even better 
illustration is furnished by the treatment of the 
peritoneum. Under each of the six forms this 
membrane is described, but in as many different 
ways,and with varying degrees of completeness, 
no distinction being made between the features 
which are commen to aJl vertebrates and those 
which appertain only to the species, or to the 
class represented by it. 

Stated in general terms, the two cases just 
mentioned are examples of (1) needless repeti- 
tion of certain facts; (2) misleading omission of 
others equally important; (8) confusion of cha- 
racters appertaining to the species, the class,and 
the entire vertebrate branch This and other 
defects could be remedied in future editions, and 
even in its present shape, in the hands of compe- 
tent teachers, the work cannot fail to prove of 
great value as a guide to the macroscopic dis- 
section of half a dozen fairly representative ver- 
tebrates. 





French Spare Moments in Junior and Senior 
Classes. By J. F. P. Massé, Principal of the 
London School of Commerce. London: Cla- 
rendon Press; New York: Macmillan & Co. 


Tuis is a small volume, which will prove more 
valuable to teachers and students than many a 
ponderous text-book now in use. It is divided 
into three parts. The first comprises three hun- 
dred short extracts, arranged in the order of 
their difficulty, which are intended to be trans- 
lated extempore in spare moments; a very good 
course of exercises, no doubt, but which does 
not constitute the most important feature of 
the book In the second part we find one thou- 
sand ‘“‘idiomatic expressions,” judiciously se- 
lected, and accompanied by their equivalent 
renderings in French—a much better plan than 
giving the English equivalent, which,is often a 
proverbial saying, not applicable to all the cases 
in which the French idiom is used, and, conse- 
quently, apt to mislead or puzzle. 

In the few pages which form the last part of 
the book, Mr. Massé has, with laudable indus 
try, compiled and arranged in alphabetical or- 
der the orthographic changes adopted in the 
last edition of the Dictionary of the French 
Academy. Some of these changes affect the 
spelling of words, others their gender or num- 
ber, and are therefore important, although in 
many cases the Academy has but sanctioned 
what was already established by usage or held 
by several grammarians against its former de- 
cisions. Among these changed words are many 
in daily use by all who write French. Thus, 
the old rule of placing the acute accent over a 
penultimate e followed by ge has been very pro- 
perly done away with, and the grave accent 
substituted, as more in conformity with the usu- 
al pronunciation; the grave accent takes finally 
the place of the diwresis in poéme and poéte ; 
**roide ” is to be written as pronounced, raide ; 
many foreign words which had hitherto re- 
mained invariable have become French, and 
are now subject to the rules of gender and num- 
ber, and the byphen is dropped in many com- 
pound words. In fact, the Academicians’ work 
of reform is most sensitle, although, with their 
characteristic caution, they have left many 
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vexed questions unsettled. It is now seven 
years since the last edition of the ‘ Dictionnaire 
de l’Académie Francaise’ was published, and 
Mr. Massé is the first educator who has seen the 
importance of compiling these changes and pre- 
senting them in a compact form, in a text-book 
to be placed in the hands of students. As every 
student—or every Frenchman, for that matter— 
cannot buy the last edition of the ‘ Dictionnaire,’ 
and, if he could, might not have time to hunt 
up these changes, the utility of Mr. Massé’s work 
is self-evident. 





Astronomy. By Simon Newcomb and Edward 
S. Holden. [American Science Series—Brief- 
er Course.] Henry Holt & Co. 1884, 

THIs book, already noticed in our columns in its 

original edition, scarcely needs remention in the 

present form, unless we call attention to the im- 

provements the authors have made in the work 

by the omission of the larger part of what was 
unnecessary in a school and college text-book of 
popular astronomy. With the pressure of the 
other sciences for a place in the collegiate curri- 


| ples from various points of view. 


culum, the student's time is hardly proportioned 
with fairness if he is required to read the larger 
treatise entire; and the authors themselves are 
willing to admit that the book has not been 
shortened by leaving out anything that was es 
sential. But, by omitting some of the details of 
practical astronomy, the descriptive portions 
have been given a greater relative extension. 
The space gained by the omission of most of the 
mathematical formule has been utilized for a 
fuller discussion of the elementary parts of the 
subject, and in treating the fundamental princi 
In its present 
form, this text-book of astronomy well deserves 
a very wide use. 
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XJV. THE GLOBE PRONOUNC- 
ing Gazetteer of the Word, Descriptive and 
Statistical. Being a Geograpbical Diction- 
ary for Popular Use. 8vo, cloth extra, with 
32 maps, $2.50. 


is., Square 
six volumes 


New York. 
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HENRY HOLT & CO/’S (New York) | portant 


Educational Works 


P BUISHED BY 


STANDARD TEXT-BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES IN | 
A.C. Armstrong & Son 


Science 


Mathematics 


History. . 


German . . 


French . . 


Sterns 
and otber 
NATURAL METHOD 
Text-Books. 


? VI. History of the United States. 


THE AMERICAN SCIENCE SERIES. 
ASTRONOMY. NEWCOMB & HOLDEN'S ASiRONOMY. €2 50. 


Sawe, Briefer Course. $1 40. 
PHYSIOLOLY MARLIN’S THE HUMAN BODY. 
ZOOLOGY. 


Same, Briefer Course. $1.50. 
BOTANY. 


$2.75. 


PACKARD’S ZOOLOGY. $3.00. 
Same, Briefer Course. $1.40 
BESSEY’S BOTANY. $2.75 
Same, Briefer Course, $1.35. 
POLITICAL ECONOM Y. | \*OM¥" Bo95. 0 OAM BOON 


| Same, Briefer Course, $1.50. 


_ > ly . , “la: Tt ara) 
The BRIEFER COURSES in the above SERIES 

have been peoveres by their eminent authors with special reference to use in Acade- 

mies and High Schools, and for College Classes which have not time or d.sposition to 

vo as thoroughly into the details of these sciences as would be necessary in using the 

well-known larger works in THE AMERICAN SCIENCE SERIFS. 

One or more volumes of The Rriefer Course are already adopted in such institu- 
tions as Boston (Mass.) a Schoois; Hartford (Conn.) High Sehool; Springfield 
(Mass.) A. S.; Keokuk (ta.) H. S.; Easton (Mass,) H.S8.; Peoria ({.) H.S.; Moline (IIl.) 
H. 8; Oshkosh (Wis.) H, S.; Wilbraham Academy, Mass.; Mich. State Normal School ; 
Williston Seminary, Mass.: Providence (R. 1.) H.S : Montelair(N.J )H.S.; Conn. 
Literary Institution; Phillips Academy. Andover, Mass; Oil City (Pa.)H.S.; Maine 
State ormal School; Abbott Female Academy, Mass.; Portsmouth (O.) H.S.; Ann 
Arbor (Mich.) H. 8.; Meriden (Conn.) H. S.; Rochester (Minn.) Schools; Md. State Nor- 
mal School; iy ate (Pa.) H.S.; Philadelphia H.S.; Worcester (Mass.) H.S.; 
Lafayette (Ind.) H. 8.; Wis. State Normal School ; St. Johnsbury (Vt.) Academy ; Ind. 
State Normal School; and many other Schools throughout the country. 


| * Stadeut's G ELEMENTARY BOTANY. With 


Studeut’s Guide to the Examination and Descrip- 
tion of Plants. By GEO. MACLOSKIE, Professor in 
Princeton College, $1.60, 

McNAB’s BOTANY. Outlimes of Morphology, Physi- 
ology. and Ciassification of Plants. Revised for 
American Students by Prof. C. E. BESsEY. 16mo, $1. 

STEP’S PLANT LIFE. A Popular Work on the Phe- 
nomena of Botany. $1 25. 

MACALISTES’S ZOOLOGY. Specially revised for 
ne A. 5. PACKARD, Jr., Professor in Brown 
Jniv. ; 


NEWCOMB’S MATHEMATICAL TEXT-BOOKS. 
ALGEBRA FOR SCHOOLS. §1 20 
PLANE GEOMETRY AND TRIGONOMETRY. With Tables. $1.40. 
ALGEBRA FOR COLLEGES #1 75, ELEMEN tS OF GEOMETRY, $1.50. 
ESSENTIALS OF TRIGONOMETRY. With three and four place 


Logarithmic and Trigonometric Tables. 31.25. PLANE AND SPHE- 
RICAL TRIGONOMETRY. Witu Tables to five places $2. TRIGO- 


BOTANY. 











ZOOLOG Y. 


NOMETRY. (Separate ) $1.50. TABLES. (Separate.) #1.40, ELE- 
MENTS OF ANALY?LIC GEOMELRY. $1.50. CALCULUS, (in 


Preparation.) 


FREEMAN’S [EDWARD A.] HISTORICAL COURSE. 
ifmo Volumes. 
I. Geveral Sketch of History. By Edward A. Freeman, 
If. History of England. By Miss Edith Thompson. $1.10. 
(tl. History of Scotland. By Mrs. Macarthur. $1. 
{V. History ofltaly By Rev. W. Hunt. @1. 
V. History of Germany. By Jas. Sime. $1. 
E By J A. Doyle, with Maps by Prof. 
F. A. Walker 1,25. 


VII. Gistory of France. By Charlotte M. Yonge. $1. 


GARDINER'S (S. R.) ENGLISH HISTORY FORK SCHOOLS. New 
Edition, with Colored Maps. $1. 


YONGE’S [CHARLOTTE M.] HISTORIES. 
Ancient History, 95 cents; Medieval History, $1; Modern Hist:ry, $1.30; 
History of France, #1; Kings of England, 95 cents. 


O'rTO’s GERMAN COURSE. 

WHITNEY-KLEMM GERMAN COURSE. By Profs. W. D. Whitney 
and L. Kk. Klemm. 

WAHITNEY’S GERMAN DICTIONARY. $3.50. 

HUSs’s (H. ©. 0) ORAL INSTRUCVCION IN GERMAN 

ANNOTATED TEXTS OF GERMAN STORIES 


OTTO'S FRENCH COURSE. 

PYLODET’S FRENCH CUURSE 

GASC’S FRENCH DICTIONARIES. 8vo, $3.75; 18mo, $1.40. 
ANNOTATED TEXTS OF FRENCH sTORIES AND PLAYS. 


STERNS’ x UND PLAUDEREIEN. (First Se- 
ries.) $155 

STERNS' SfTUDIEN UND PLAUDEREIEN, (Second 
Series, $1.50. 

HENESS’S DER LEIFFADEN. 8150. 

HENESS’S DER SPRECHLEHRER. 

HENESS’S DER NEUE LELIFADEN. 

STERNS’ (8. M.) and MERAS’ (BAPTISTE) ECUDE 
PROGRESSIVE DELA LANGUE FRANCAISE. 


$1.50. 

|} AUBEKR!’S COLLOQUIALB FRENCH DRILL. (Nor- 
mal Series.) 60 cents. 

| MOULTONNIER'S L’ETUDE DU FRANCAIS. 81.25. 


$1.40. 


$155. 


AND PLAYS 


GERMAN. 
$1.35. 





FRENCH. 


tay Full Descriptive Catalogne forwarded on application. Specimen Copies, excepting Diction- 
aries, sent to Teachers upon receipt of one-half the retail price. 


7l4 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


The Principles of Written 
Discourse. 


By T. W. Hunt, Professor of Rhetoric and English Lau- 
guage in Princeton Coilege. 1 vol, i2mo, 375 
pages, net price $i Ov, 

T) is work gives a ful! and philosovbic dis*ussion of 
the subject, with particular reference to collegiate 
needs. it presents in a iogical and interesting manner 
the leading laws, qualities, and furms of written prose 
discourse, and aims to show the vital relation of the 
expression of our thought tofour mental, emotional, 
and ethical nature. It is admiraoly adapted to awakeu 
inquiry, as well as to afford instruction, and to indi- 
cate to the aspiring writer the best methods by which 
his thinking may be made the most lucid ana telling 
in its outwaro forms. 


Suplee’s Trench on Words. 


FROM THE LATEST REVISED ENGLISH EpiTiox, With an 
Exhaustive Analys *, Additional Words for Illus- 
tration, and Questions for Examination. By Prof. 
T. D. Supleée. 

TRENCH “ON THE STUDY OF WORDS,” originally 
in the shape of lectures,and retaining that form tn pub- 
lication, was but poorly adapted for use as a text-book, 
The editor ha- long deplored this, in common with many 
other teachers ; hence no apolooy is necessary for the ap- 
pearance of the present volume, The advantages claimed 
Jor it over ali other editions are self-evident. 12mo, 
cloth, 400 pages, net, $1. 


White's Student's M 'ythology 


A Oompendium of Greek, Roman, Tgyotian, Assyrian, 
rersian, Hindoo, Chinese, Th. betan, Scandinavian, 
Celtic, Aztec, and Peruvian Mythologies, in accord- 
ance witn Scan lard Authorities. Arranged for the 
use of Schovuls and Academies By C. A. White, au- 
thor of ** White’s Classicai Li*erature ” etc. 

A practical work, prepared by an experienced teacher, 
and designed for pupils who have not yet entered, or who, 
like the greater number of those attending our schools 
and acadeinies, are not likely to enter, upon a reguiar 
classical course. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


Unabridged Student's 
Hallam. 


REVISED AND CORRECTED EDITIONS FOR CSE IN 
COLLEGES AND SCHUULS. 


THE MIDDLE AGES. A View of the State of Furope 

auring the Middle Ages. 2 vols.. cr. 8vo, price $2 50. 
THE CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 
from the Accession of Henrv VIIT. to the death of 
George il. Inctuding Mr. Hallam's Supplemental 
Volume of Revision up to 1848. (Indispensable to 








students.) 2 vols., cr, Svo, price $2 SC. 
INTRODUCTION TO THE LITERATURE OF EUROPE 
in the 15th, 16th, and i7th Centuries. 2 vols., cr. 
8vo, price $2 50. 
MAYS CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 
sinee the Accession of George LIIL., 1760 to 1871. By 
T. Erskine May. 2 vols., cr. 8Vvo, price $2 5v. 

This is substantially a continuation of Hallam’s great 
work, tracing the progress and development of the British 
Constitution duriag an entire century. 

(Hallam and May—as above—furnished at 
price, fur use as text-books.) 


reduced 





A New and Improved Edition—Price Reduced. 
Bryant and Stratton Business 
Anithmetic. 


With Practical Problems and Valuable Tables of Refe- 
rence, designed for Business Men, Commercial, Ag- 
riculturail, and Scicntific Colleges, Normai and 
High Scho ls, Academies, an‘ Universities. By I 
B. Bryant, President Chicago Business College; G. 
G. White, M.A.; and C. G. Stowell, M A. 1 vol,, Sve, 
cloth, 564 pages. 





Conington’s Eneid of Virgil. 


Translation, rendered into English Octosyllabic Verse, 
by John Cenington, Professor in the University of 
Oxford. Cr. 8vo, 5u6 pages, cloth, price reduced to, 
net, $1.50. 

This transiation of the‘ dneid’ has been universally 
adn.itted the most attractive, It has qained preémine nce 
by its noveltz, the singular felicity of its diction, its con- 
stant animation and great variety, united with consum- 
mate scholarship in its remarkable fidelity to the nicer 
shades of meaning in the original, 





Now READY, 1UTH EDITION OF 
Armstrong s Primer of 
United States Hrstory. 


1 vol. square 16mo, with 6 beautifully (doubie page) 
Colored Maps. Price 50 cents, 





| 
| COPIES SENT POSTPAID ON RECEIPT OF PRICE 
BY PUBLISHERS, 








Aug. 14, 1884] 








Works for 


Citizens and Students. 


THE AMERICAN CITIZEN'SMANUAL., 
By Worthington C. Ford. 

Part I.—Governments (National, State, and 
Local), the Electorate, and the Civil Service. 
* Questions of the Day,’”’ Voluine IV. Octavo, 
cloth ioe Tae, 

Part I7.—The Functions of Government, con- 
sidered with special reference to Taxation and 
Expenditure, the Regulation of Commerce and 
Industry, Prevision for the Poor and Insane, 
the Management of the Public Lands, ete. 
“Questions of the Day,’’ Volume V. Octavo. 


A work planned to afford in compact form a 
comprehensive summary of the nature of the or- 
ganization of the Government of the United 
States, National, State, and Local, and of the du- 
ties, privileges, and responsibilities of American 
citizens. 

“Mr. Ford writes thoughtfully, carefully, im- 
partially, and furnishes one ot the best imaginable 
manuals that could be prepared for circulation on 
either side of the Atlantic.”—N. Y. World. 

“Is a clear, concise, and interesting treatise on 
the functions ot the American Government.’’— 
Journal, Lewiston, Me. 


SIX CENTURIES OF WORK 
Wages. The History of English Labor 
(1250-1883), By James E. Thorold Rogers, 
M. P. Second Edition. One volume, large 
octavo... $4 00 

PRINCIPAL CONTENTS.—Rural England, Social 
Life, Agriculture, Town Life, The Distribution of 
Wealth and Trade, Society, Wages, Protit, Discon- 
tent, Combinations, Insurrection, The Develop- 
ment of Taxation, Labor, and Wages, Agriculture 
and Agricultural Wagesin the Eighteenth Century, 
Wages in the Nineteenth Century, Present Situa- 
tion, etc. 

* The author supports his argument by so many 
strong considerations, that he is entitled to the 
patient study of all who are interested in economic 
subjects, and especially ot those who feel that the 
social problem is by no means solved, in the ac- 
cepted Political Economy, and needs otber and 
more organic remedies than are suggested in the 
orthodox treatises.’’-—Commercial Advertiser, N. Y. 


THE ELEMENTS OF POLITICAL ECO 
nomy. By Emile de Laveleye. Translated 
by Alfred W. Pollard, with an Introduction by 
F. W. Taussig, of Harvard College. }2mo, 
cloth .. $1 50 

“If every American would study it, the standard 
of practical thought wouid be greatly elevated.’’— 

Post, Hartford. 


POLITICS. 

Comparative Constitutional Law. By William 

W. Crane and Bernard Moses. &vo, cloth..$1 50 

*“ The work is an arsenal of facts, precedents, in- 

cidents, and argument, and will give the student of 

national affairs much basic instruction. It is alto- 
gether meritorious.” — Commonwealth, Boston. 


OUTLINES OF ROMAN LAW. 
ing its Historic Growth and General Prinei- 
pies. By Wm.C. Morey, Ph. D., Professor of 
History and Political Science in the University 
of Rochester, with introduction by M. B. An- 
derson, LL. D., President of the University of 
Rochester. (Nearly ready.) 


G. P. Putnam's Sons, 


27 and 29 West 23d St., New York, 


AND 


Ce mpris- 





Full list of publications on Economic and Politi- 
ca! Science mailed on application. 

General catalogue of the more important Eng- 
lish ana American works 1n this department mailed 
on receipt of two stamps. 


An Introduction to the Study of 








The Nation. 


Scribner & Welford’s 
NEW 

Outlines of Historic 

ment. 


Translated from the German. E 
R. With 


cloth, $1 


BOOKS. 


Orna- 


ited by 


Redgrave. 129 Iliustrations. Imo, 


50, 


“The awhor of this little treatise has deserted 
the origin of ornament among savaye races, and has 
traced Us rise and progress from the times of 0) 
Stone and of the Bronze age until it reached ifs 
prime amony the artists of Greece and Rome P’tiss- 


ing on to more recent times he hag sheaen how, under 


the sway of the Arabs and the spread of the Moham- 
medan religion, Saracenie art became dominant 
The decay of Classic learning and the decacence of 


Rome gave place to a new era of architecture, por- 
haps the most original and striking the world has 


known, the beautiful and purely Christian, Gothi 
style. He hax traced the varieties of Gothie archi 
tecture, and, lastly. he describes the rise and pro- 
gress of the arts of the Renaissance. As da text-book 
Jor those who are beginning the study of decoration 
this work should fulfil a useful purpose and occupy 


vacant place among our elementary art: manuals, 
THE GREAT REPUBLIC. By Sir Le 
pel Henry Griffin. Crown 8vo, cloth, $1.50 
The author states his views of the United States, 
its Government, Politics, Peopie, Scenery, Cities, ete 
ete., from what might be called an “eccentric English 
standpoint,” and being an Indian statesman of so 
eminence, and recently in command of civil matrers in 
Afghanistan, his ¢ xperience of the “orid makes his con 
clusions inveresting. Uf not convincing 
SHAKESPEAREAN SHOW-BOOK. With 
Original Literary Contributions, Ilustrations, 
Music, by over 50 Writers, Artists and Composers 
including Tennyson, Browning, “* Violet 
car Wilde, Caldecott, Walter Crane, 





and 


Fune,”* s 


Thomas Faed 


Val Princens, F. H. Cowen, etc., et All specially 
contributed “for charity,” for the benefit of the 
“Chelsea Hospital for Women.” Oblong, ifmo 


boards, $2. 


“ An interesting souvenir of a most curious ex! 
tion, the * Shakespearean Show -Book,’ a quoint and a 


tistic production, upon which much ingenuity of tast 

and fancy have been lavished."—Pall Mali Gacett 

ACADEMY SKETCHES. i884. \nclud 
ing Various Exhibitions. Edited by Henry 


Blackburn. 20U illustrations. Svo, paper. SC cts 


MINDIN MATTER ; «a Short Argument 
on Theism. By the Rev. James Tait. Svo: 
ee , . ' $i 4 

A DESCRIPTIVE CA TALC 


HISTORICAL NOVELS AND TALES. bos 
the use of Schoo! Librames and Teachersot 
tory. Compiied and Described by H. Court- 
hope Bowen, M. A. Svo, paper TK 


MURRAY'S HANDBOOK FOR TRAI 


lers in Greece, including the Llonien Islands 
Continental Greece, the Peloponnese, the Is 
lands of the .Egean, Crete, Albania, Thessaly 
ard Macedonia; and a detailed deserpti 
Athens, Ancient and Modern, Cisssical a 


Medieval. With Maps and Plans. F 


tion. 2 vols. I2mo,cioth Se 
A CONCISE DICTIONARY OF MUS/- 
CAL TERMS. With an [utroduction to the 
Elements of Music By Frederick Nuiocks 


12m0, cloth : : $1 2o 
IN PREPARATION. 
ENGL ISH CARICA 7 4 Ri a \ D Sf d Lk é 
ON NAPOLEON THE FIXST. 
By Joan ASATON, 
Autbor of “Social Life in the Reign Queen 
Anne.” 


With 120 Illustrations from the Originals. 
Svo, cloth, Sy | uy 


2 vols 


*.* The above books will be sent upon receipt 
of advertised price. Catalogrucs of rare and curi- 
ous second-hand books, music. and musical litera- 


ture, and detailed lists of our regular stock wil 
be sent on application. A new catalorue of Seca 
and Cur s Be ove devoted to ht ] 
and Pastimes, will be wailed, if desired, 
interested. 


SCRIBNER & WELFORD, 


No. 745 Broadway, New York. 


Kx. aiso 
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1SS4 
‘larl 
Clark & Maynard, 
I hers i vay, New \ k 
Have just added to their list of s 1Text ‘ 
WORD LESSON A COMPLETE SPFLIER Ata 
for im th Higher Wr ‘ 
(\ mimar ra:vdes liv A t 4.’ 
the * Heed Xx Nel s ra ars SS pages 
ivme ents 
COMMERCIAL ARITHMETIC. Prey 
Classes of Publ Schools, Hig s Loa 
and Commer ala . tv Ja t 
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NEARLY READY. 
rhe | d Public Services 
OF 
x x 
Grover C [eveland 
< c ‘ 
By Pendleton King. With new Portrait on 


Steel, and Eogravings of the City Hall in 
Buffalo and the Capitol in Albany, 
cloth, $1; campaign edition, in 


I6mo, 
paper, 0 
cents. 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
27 and 24 West 23d Street, New York. 

THE BURFAU OF REVISION EDITS 

authors’ MSS for the press. Compilations made 
for publishers. Dr. Titus M. Coan, 110 E, 56th Bt., N.Y 
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D. Appleton & Co. 


Publishers of Standard Text- 
Books for Schools and 
Colleges. 


Partial List of Important Text-Books 
Published in 1884: 

COURS DE LECTURE ET DE 
Traduction. Two volumes. By J. Roemer, 
LL D , Professor of the French Language 
and Literature in the College of the City of 
New York 

HADLEY'’S GREEK GRAMMAR. 
tevised and in part rewritten by Professor 
Frederic D. Allen, Harvard University. 

THE OUTLINES OF PSYCHO- 
logy. With Special Reference to the The- 
ory of Education. By James Sully. 

MILL'S. POLITICAL ECONOM Y. 
Edited by James L. Laughlin, Pn.D., Har- 
vard University. 

ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY. 
By Eli T. Tappan, Professor of Mathematics, 
Keoyon College, Gambier, Obio. 

MODERN FRENCH SERIES. By 
J. D. Gaillard, Otticier d’acadewie, etc. 

APPLETONS’ SCIENCE TEXT-BOOKS. 
Comprising : 
THE ESSENTIALS OF ANATOMY, 
Physiology, and Hygiene. Wy Roger 3. Tracy, M.D. 


danitary Inspe ctor of the New York City Health De- 
partme nt. 

THE ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY. 
By Professor F. W. ¢ ‘larke, Chemist of the United 
States Geologicai Survey 


A COMPEND OF GEOLOG Y. By Joseph 
Le Conte, Professor of Geology and Natural History 
in the University of California, 


ELEMENTARY ZOOLOGY. By C.F. 
Holder, Fellow of the New York Academy ofSci- 
ence, ete., and J. B. Holder, M.D., Curator of Zo- 
ology of Americen Museum of Natural History, 
Central Park, New York. 


ELEMENTARY PHYSICS. By 
Jobn Trowbridge, 8S. T. D., Harvard Uni- 
versity. 

KRUSI?S NEW MANUALS OF 
Drawing. 

JOHONNOT’S SENTENCE and 
Word Book. 

JOHONNOT’S NATURAL HIS- 
tory Readers. First, Second, Third, and 
Fourth. 

JOHONNOT AND BOUTON'S 
Elementary Pbysiology. 

APPLETON S’ INTRODUC- 
tory Fourth Reader. 

APPLETONS’ CHART PRI- 
mer. By Mrs. R. D. Rickoff. 

PRINCIPLES OF GENERAL 
Grammar. By J. Roemer, LL.D., Professor 
of French Language and Literature in the 
College of tbe City of New York, 

LINTON’S HISTORICAL 
Charts, 

QUACKENBOS'S ELEMENT- 
ary History of the United States. Revised 
edition, with new plates and illustrations. 


MANNING'S BOOK-KEEPING. 


Our new Educational Catalogue, “‘ Education- 
al Notes.” for July, 1884, containing announce- 
ments of pew books and usetul information. to 
teachers, special price-list, etc., mailed free,*on 
application. 

D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
New York, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco. 
1,3 & 5 Bon@Street, New York. 
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A NOVEL BY FOUR WELL KNOWN | 
AUTHORS. 


The King’s Men. 


A TALE OF TO-MORROW. 


BY 
Robert Grant, 
John Boyle O'Reilly, 
J. S., of Dale, 
John T. Wheelwright. 


One volume. 12mo. $1.25 


This darirg and ingenious story of the future is 
unquestivoubly destined to be the most widely dis- | 
cussed book ot the summer. The briiliant literary 
partnership which produced it bas aroused the 
keenest curiosity; and certainiv the exveriment 
bas been the boldest in the history of literary col- 
laboraiion. Of the plot. or of what can be gath- 
ered from the story’s motto concerning the course 
of politics in the reign ot King George the Fitth, 
it need only be said that the audacity of their con- 
ception is fully supported by the admurabie telling 
and exciting incivent ot the story. ‘The book is 
crowded with action snd ingenious complication; 
and yet the powers which the authors have shown 
elsewhere are never lost in its rapid movement. 





*,* For sale everywhere, or sent postpaid on receipt of 
price by 


Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 


743 and 745 Broadway, New York. 


THE IMPERIAL DICTIONARY. 
—This great Encyclopedic Lexicen | 
contains one hundred and thirty thou- | 
sand words and more than three thou- | 
sand pictures. It gives a description of 
the thing named as well as a definition 
of the word. It is in use in numerous 
Colleges and High Schools throughout 
the country, and professional men and 
scholars are enthusiastic in its praises. | 
The N.Y. Tribume, The N.Y. Times, 
The Nation, The Chicago Tribune, The 
Boston Adv ertiser, and other leading 
journals throughout the country have 
highly commended it. 

Conveniently bound in four volumes. | 
Price, in cloth, $20; in half Russia, $25; 
in full sheep, $26. Ask for it at your 
book-seller’s, or, if he has no copy in 
stock, send to us for circular giving 
specimen pages, etc. 


THE CENTURY gg | 
33 E. 17th st., N. ¥. City. 


re. 5 Sauveur’s ‘New Book : 





| 
| 


| 


Grammaire Francaise pour 


les Anglais. 


Written with a special view of overcoming the difficul- 
ties encountered by American students in studying 
the French language, and complements his Text 
Books on the Natural Method of teaching French. 
1 vol., cloth, 360 pages, $1.00. 


{.auveur’s Causeries avec les Enfants............... $1.25 
= I a ccdtbicccccssovcsdsececie 1.25 
as La Parole Frangaise...................56 «+ 1.40 
= Causeries avec mes Eléves................. 1.50 
= Comtes Merveilleux. .....cccces cccseccceces 1.50 
ad Fables de Lafontaine..................s000 1.50 | 


Prospectus of Dr. Sauveur’s Works and Catalogues of | 
Imported and American School and Text Books for the 
atudy of Foreign Languages mailed free to any address. 


F. W. CHRISTERN, 


37 West 23d St., New York. 


WEBSTER’S 
UNABRIDGED. 


In Sheep, Russia and Turkey Bindings. 
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The Unabridg ay is now supplied, at a small ad- 
ditional cost, with DENISON’S 


PATENT REFERENCE INDEX. 


“The greatest improvement in b wook-making that 
has been made in a hund “d years.” 
The Cut gives but an incomp lete ide 2 of its utility. 


THE STANDARD. 
Webster—it has 118,000 Words, 
GET 3000 Engravings, and a New 
Biographical Yocarrmng? A 
Standard in Gov't Printing Off ee. 
THE 32,000 copics in Public Sch " 
Sale 20 tol of : any other series. 
BE aidtomakea F amily intelligent. 
on + oan for SCHOLARS, 
CHERS an ese ae Ss. 
Sikeeetetianmek tame wity wi »U. 8. 
Supreme Court. Recommended I v th . > State 
Sup’ts of Schools in 36 St. it s,and by over 50 
College Presidents. 
“A LIBRARY IN ITSELF.” 
The latest edition, in the quantity of matter it 
contains, is believed to be the largest volume 


published. It has 3000 more Words in its vo- 
cabulary than are found in any other An . S. iet’y, 
and nearly 3 times the number of Eng igs. 


It is the best prae tic al EF oslish Dictionary 
extant.— London Quarter R 
It is an ever-present and reli: thle se hool- 
master to the whole family.—S. S. Herc//. 
&.& C. MERRIAM & CO., Pub’rs, Springfield, Mass 


Valuable School and College 


TEXT- - BOOKS. 


FIRST LESSONS IN NATURAL PHI- 
losophy. By Mrs. Mary A. Swift. Part First, 50 
cents. Part Second, 56 cents, 

ALCESTIS OF EURIPIDES. With No. 


By President Woolsey, of Yale College. $1.25. 


| ANTIGONE OF SOPHOCLES. By Pr 


dent Woolsey, of Yale College. $1.25. 
ELECTRO OF SOPHOCLES. By Presi- 
dent Woolsey, of Yale College. $1.25, 


GORGIAS OF PLATO. By President Weel 
sey, of Yele College. $1.75 

PROMETHEUS OF sESCHYLUS, By 
President Woolsey, of Yale College. $1.25, 

ROBBINS’ OUTLINES OF HISTORY, 
Ancient an’ Modern. $2.25. 

THE SONG TABLET: a Collection of Song 
Trios. Quartettes, and Sacred Pieces, for Public and 
Private Schools, and the Home Circle. By Irving 
Emerson, 50 cents. 

A SANSCRIT HANDBOOK FOR THE 
Fireside. By Llihu Burritt. $2. 

HISTORY OF CONNECTICUT, from the 
First Settlement of the Colony. By Gideon H. Hol 
lister. 2 vols., 8vo, $5. 

PUBLIt HED BY 


BROWN & GROSS, 


Hartford, Conn. 


A Reliable 
leachers’ Agency. 
Send stemp for circulars and 
list of vacancies now awaiting 

applicants. 
C. W. BARDEEN, 


Syracuse, N. Y. 
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DANNER’S 
REVOLVING 
BOOK CASES. 
Secured by Seven Patents. 


The Original and Best in the 


World. 
Thousands of these Cases now 
in use throughout the 
World. 
Made Various Fizes, Styles: 


and Prices 


Warranted to give complete 


satisfaction, or no sale, Be- 
ware of agross tafringement 
made of Tron. 

Se for Illustrated Price 
List to 


JOHN DANNER, 


Canton, Ohio. 





Thought-Transference 
Apparitions, Xe. 


1 . ° p 

The Society for Psychical Research 
Will be grateful for any good evidence bearing on such 
phenomena as thought reading, clairvoyance, presenti 
ments and dreams, noted ut the time of occurrence and 
afterwards confirmed; unexpiained disturbances in 
places supposed to be haunted; apparitions at the mo- 
ment of death or otherwise; and of such other abnor- 
malevents as may seem to fall under somewhat the 
same categories. Communications to be addressed to 
the Hon. Sec. E. Gurney, 14 Dean’s Yard, London, 8. W. 
England, or (up to the end of August) to Prof. W. F. 
Jarrett, Reception Rooms, British Association, Mon 
treal. The Society’s Proc eodings (Parts L-VL)can be 
obtained from Méssrs. EF. & J. B. Young & Co., Cooper 
Union, 4th Avenue, New York: Messrs. Colby & Rich, 9 
Montgomery Place, boston; and Messrs. Dawson Bro 
thers, Montreal. 


HE LOMBARD INVESTMENT COM- 

pany, 18 Sears Building, Boston, Mass., offers to 
trustecs, guardians, and conservative investors, West 
ern Farm and City Mortgages, In denominations of $200 
to $10,000, completed for sate and delivery, yielding 6 


per cent. interest. payable semi-annually. The coilec- 
tion of principal and prompt payment of irterest 
guaranteed, These loans are carefully sclected by the 


resident and Western Manager, resi 
who has loaned to the eminent satis- 
faction of over 2,000 investors more than $6,060,000, 
mostiy for parties occupying fiducial positions, Savings 
Banks, Insurance and Trust Companies 
Being vased on actual values, free from speculative 
influences and the fluctuations of the stock market, 
they are particularly recommended to investors with 
whom safety is the first consideration. 


Company's Vice-} 
dent in the West, 


References by permission: 
Fdwin L. Godkin, Arening Post and Nation, N. Y. 
Georgetown Peabody Library, Georgetown, Mass. ; Fa. 


ward Taylor, Treasurer Phillips Academy, Andover, 
Mass.; William McGeorge, jr., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pamphlets giving list of the shareholders of the Com- 
pany (mostly residents of the New England and Middle 
States) sent on request. 


MAYNARD C. EYRE. HENRY H. DODGE. Washington, D. C. 

Ws. R. TRAVERS, Speciol Partner. 

R 
No, @4 Broadway, New York. 

4180 Fifth Ave., New York. 
3uy and sell on commission all classes of hailroad se- 
curities, also Grain and Provisions. Private telegraph 

ton, Bridgeport, New Haven, Boston, and Pittsb urgb. 
P mmnp ’ EP c x 

Pies ._ TURNER & COC., 


James Wuairery. Harry C. LOGAN. H. CRUGER OAKLEY 
INCE & WHITELyY, 
Branch Offices, ) 529 vitteenth St., Washington, D. C. 
wires to Phitadelphia, Wilmington, Baltimore, Washing- 
50 THREADNEFDLE STREET, Lonpoy, F. C.; 


Buy and sell Bonds and Stocks at all American, Britisb, 

end Dutch Exchanses. 
Act as Agents for Railway and other Corporations in 
paymentof Coupons and Dividends; also as Transfer 
Agents. Dividends collected and remitted. Negoti 
ate Railway, State, City, and other sound Loans, 


DIRECT CORRFSPONDENCE SOLICITED, 


= YORK STOCK FXCHANGE. 
*HILADELPHIA STOCK EXCHANGER, 


BROTHERS & CO., 


59 WALL STREET, 


Membe rs; 


_ WN 
2 


IsstzE COMMERCIAL axp TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS 
For use tn 


TuIs COUNTRY AND 


Wadsworth, Howland & Co., 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 
Architects’ and Engineers’ Supplies of 
every description, 
84 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 
G2 Catalogues free on application. 


ABROAD. 


And 


| 








A Timely 
THE POLITICAL 
OF 


James G. Blaine. 


Every American should read this brilhant and 
irresistible onpont of Blaine’s public career. 
Price, 10 cts.; &6 per 100 ; $50 per 1,000. 
The PEOPLE’S PUBLISHING CO., 


33 Lexington St., Baltimore. 


and Powerful Pamphlet: 


ADVENTURES 


FRENCH BOOKS. 
WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 


Publisher and Importer of French Books, 
&50 Sixth Avenue, N. Y., 

offers special facilities to schools for the supply 
of French school books and literature, and would 
call attention to his collection of French plays, 
‘*Théatre Contemporain ” (25 cents each),and of 
novels, ‘* Romans Choisis ™ (C0 cente each), which 
are particularly adapted for school use, being by 
the best authors and pure, bright, and enter 
6 1ining works, Catalogues on application. 


Zell’s Enc yelopadia. 
NEW EDITION. 

AGENTS WANTED for this work in different parts of 
the U.S. 

A tnorough and complete revision has just been 


made, and many additions inserted, bringing the work 
uptodate, Good chance for Agents. 


Correspandence from TEACHERS and others re 
quested. 
T. ELLWOOD ZELL, Publisher, 
47 N. 13th St., Philadelphia. 


AGENTS WANTED. 

To sell Kino’s Life and Public Services of GROVER 
CLEVELAND, 
engravings of the Buffalo City Hall and the Albany 
Cloth extra, $1.00; 


16mo, with new portrait on steel, and 


State House. Campaign Edition, 


paper, 30 cents. Terms liberal. Specimen copies sent 


for use as samples on receipt of half the price. 


G. P. . PU TN AM'S SONS, Publishers, New York. 


TOWNSEND'S QUESTIONS IN GE 
ography. Adapted to any standard text-book on 
the subject. An invaluable auxiliary to the study 
of geography. Sample copy mailed for 20 cents, 

Answers for same (for Teachers only). 25 centa. 

KERR’S TEACHERS PRACTICAL 
Pocket Record. Adapted for all grades of schools 
ae pe ase. flexible binding, 25 cents. Mailed on re 
ce to 

SCRANTON N w ETMORE & CO., Pub’s, Rochester, N. Y. 
“OUNTRY SEAT, STOCK FARM, 
, HOTEL PROPERTY, WHITE SULPHUR 

SPRINGS, W. V 
* BEAU REGARD, * 386 acres, 2 miles from Springs, on 

Frankford road, one of the finest properties for —— 

ment in the Virginias. Natural resources and the 

sent owner’s improvements fit it admirably for t Or. 
oughbred stock raising, or for a HOTEL BUSINEsSs 

Offered entire for $28,000, or in three lots—Lot 1—Resi 

dence: brick dwelling, ample: excellent stables; two 

cottages, garden, orchard, and 119 acres land. Lot 2— 

Hovel site; finely ouilt bath house, 62 by 58 feet exte 

rior, 40 by 30 swimming space, fed by 8 gallons per 

minute of delicious b ubbling water of similar analvsis 
to Arkansas Hot Springs; pond for fish culture, stocked 
naturally with chub, mullet, and bleck bass; 17 acres. 

Lot 3—Choice Wood Pasture for stock and valuable 

Timber, appreciating rapidly, and worth $2.0) as it 

stands; iron ore and butiding sites; 25) acres. Title 

complete and clean. For all partic ulars apply to 
E. ©. TURNER, Newburg, N. Y. 





OR 
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To loversof Fuglish Pale Ale we recommend 


« Burke's ” Light Sparkling Pale 
Ale 

as the Firest English Ale Bottled. 

rating, and constituting an ay petizing 


slightly stimulating. Ea-y of digestion. 
where. 


Refreshing, tnvigo 
tonic while 
or sale every 


EDWARD AND JOHN BURKE, 
Dublin and Liverpool, 
Pro eteoese of 

Burke’ s Red-Head Brand of Stout. 
WASSICS AND MODERN LAN- 
guages. Afi experienced and highly recommend. 
ed teacher, Ph.D. (Géttingen\, desires a place in some- 
institution of high standing. Address B A. H., office of 

the Nation. 


| Lippincott’s 





Magazine 
FOR SEPTEMBER, 


Now Ready. Cot 
PERSONAI Ai 
Charles Reade : 
NOT HIS DELIBERAT, A 
Story. By Cella P. Woolley 
GOSSIP FROM THE EN SH VES 
Ry Amelia Barr 
THE AMERICAN | 
By Fdwara C. Bruce 
BOHEMIAN ANTI? S. By Mar 
Bertha Wright. 

THE MAISON DOBBS 
Charles Dunning 

SUMMER TRIP 7 (LASA A Ly 
James A. Liarrison 
DELACROIX AND SHAKES 

Theodore Child. 

Also a continuation of the ec! 
Week tn Killarney.” by the author ) y thaw 
* Phyliia,”’ ete., and several chapters of % " 
Tincker’s sertal, * Aurora,” t 
tion 

Together with other 
cles of Interest upon ¢ 


ae | 4 
wsi¥isd , 


Second Paper, Hy 


A 


Short 
irrent Lope 


FOR 


%s, 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & « 


715 and 717 Market St 


Publisher 
Phila 


COMMON-SENSI 


Rockers and = Chairs. 


‘ The 


Rocker is 


only obj 


A lady purchaser writes jee 
Wer ALt 


tion to vour Commoan-Se 
WANT IT.” 


nse 


My C bairs are all made upon bh wor, statrpe 1 


and warranted. If your furniture dealer tells 
you be has just as good a Chairas F, A. SIN- 
CLAIR’S, DON'T BELIEVE HIM 

Send stamp for Ilustrated Circulars and Price 


Pr. A. 


MO PTVILLe. i ee 


Pe 
CLlissi 


Co 
Fi 
BUSINESS MEN. 
IT TELLS All Ai 
METRIC 
with table 
U.S. and Foretgn ins, the 


INSURANCE, Fire, Life 
COWMERCTAT, PAPER 


LTCVS AL 


Cn 


R 


«vatem 
of equivalents 
ir value, 


und Marine. 


STOCKS AND BONDS.—U, 8. Bonda. 

STOCK FACHANGF, N.Y., with glossary of 
terms in use— puts, calis, ete 

CLEARANCE-HOUSE, N. Y., Method of doing 


business 

CUSTOM-HOUSE, N.Y. Taxes and Customs. 

LIST of over 1,600 best publications in the 
UNITED STATES and CANADAS in which 
to advertise. 

HINTS for ADVERTISERS, pronounced to be 
the BEST THAT HAVE BELEN PURLISHED 


It contains 224 pages, paper cover, and will be 
sent, post paid, jor YO cents 
Address AZRO GOFF, Publisher, 


150 NASSAU ST., N.Y. 
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Recent Educational Works 


PUBLISHED BY 


MACMILLAN 


PIT YS/CS. A Text-Book of the Principles of 
Physics. By Alfred Daniell, M.A., 
Physics in the School of Medicine, 


Svo, $5. 


Lecturer on 
Edinburgh. 


Altogether the book must be regarded as one 
greatly in advance of those ot a similar grade in 
veneruluse. . . . The belief that such a text- 
book will be gladty welcomed by many teachers of 
physi*s in this country may justify the somewhat 
extended reterence to its character and contents 
KIVON.—SCienCce, 


APPLIED MECHANICS. An Elementary 
General Introduction to the Theory of Struc- 
tures and Machines. With Diagrams, Illustra- 
tions, and Examples. By James H. Cotterill, 
F.R.S., Professor of Applied Mechunics in the 
Royal Naval College, Greenwich ; ete., 

This book is the product of much experience in 
tenching the subject, and a great deal of considera- 
tion #s to the matter which ought to find a piace in 

a general elementary treatise. Throughout, the 

object bas been ro give reasons, not rules, and 

therefore to subordinate the detaied application 

1o the principles on which the theory is based. 

HEAT. By P. G. Tait, M. A, Sec. R. S: 
E., Professor of Naturai Philosophy in the Uni- 


ete. $5. 


versity of Edinburgh. With illustrations. 
12mo, $2. o> 
: , QW, .. 
The book before us is the best Ve, . ra 


student who is beginning the study wv. 
bave seen.— Science. 


JERRAM. REDDENDA 


y ™ 

& CO. 
CLARENDON PRESS SERIES. 
NEW VOLUMES. 


“The nice paper, the beautiful print. the conven- 
ient size, the accurate scholarship, and many otber 
enticing characteristics of the Clarendon Press 
Series of Text-Books, have often been mentioned 
in these columns.”’— Nation. 


ARISTOPHANES’ FROGS. With 
by W. W. Merry, M. A. 16mo. 50 cents. 
BEAUMARCHATS. LE BARBIER 


Notes 


DE 


Séville. Edited with notes by Austin Dobson. 
limo. 6U cents. 
BLOVET. LELOQUENCE DE LA 


Chaire et de la Tribune Franguiises. Edited by 
Paul Blouet. Vol. L., Frenco Sacred Oratory. 
lémo. 69 cents. 


CICERO. CATO MAJOR DE SENEC- 
tute Livlius De Amicitia. Edited with notes by 
Walter Heslop, M.A. 1l6mo. 50 cents. 

MINORA ; OR, 
Easy Passages from Unseen Transiation, Com- 
posed and selected by C. 8. Jerram. l16mo. 
40 cents. 

LANGE. GERMAN COMPOSITION. Ex- 
tracts from English and American Writers for 
translation into German. Wath Notes, by Her- 
mann Lunge. Svo. $1.10. 

LOTZE. LOGIC. 
ited by Bernard Bosauquet, M.A. 


English Translation. Ed- 
8vo. $3.25 


oy te, ~OTZE. METAPHYSIC. English Trans- 

. . " . — ‘ vs } f e “OPIS g 

LIGHT. By the same author, With wo, Ung *ioa. E dited by Bernard Bosanquet, M.A. 
trations, 12mo, $2. By $3.25. 

This work. like the little treatise on Heat which | “+3 4S . SAMSON AGONISTES. Ea- 
I heve just published, is based upon the system ~ ith Notes, by J. C. Collins. 1l6mo. 25 
which, after many vears’ experience, lL have cele | . 

LEK rdi r lee es. — Frot re Pre- . . —o “eS rIe Ree 
SSE Shy SENET EEE Fue Oe Ee | MOLIBRE. LES PRECIBUSES BIDE 
cules. Evited, with Notes, by Andrew Lang. 
ZOOTOMY. HANDBOOK OF VERTE- I6mo. 40 cents. 
brate Dissection. By H. Newell Martin, D.Se., PZAUTUS TRINUMMUS. With Notes, 


Professor in the Johns Hopk:ns University, 
and William A. Moale, M. D. 


PART 1L.—How to Dissect a Chelonian. 60 
cents, 
PART 2.—How to Dissect a Bird. 60 cents. 


60 cents 
Parker 


How to Dissect a Rodent. 
Jeffrey 


PART 5.- 
——(Vertebrata) By T. 
B. Se. 12mo, $2.25. 
MACMILLAN’S CLASSICAL 
SERIES. 
NEW VOLUMES. 
EURIPIDES. IPHIGENIA AMONG 


the Tauri. Edited, with Notes, by E. B. Eng- 


land. i6mo. $1 10. 

HOMER. ODYSSEY. BOOR 1X, 
With a Commentary by John E. B. Mayor, 
M.A. i6mo. 60 cents. 

HIORACE. ODES. BOOK lll, EDITED 
by T. E. Page, M.A. 16mo. 50 cents. 

JUVENAL, SA TIRES. EDITED, WITH 
Notes, &ec., by E. G. Hardy, M.A. 16mo. $1 25, 

SALLUST. BELLUM CATULINAE. 


Sallust’s Catilinarian Conspiracy. Esited by 


A.M. Cook, M.A. 16mo. $1 00. 
THUCYDIDES. BOOK IV. EDITED 
by C. E. Graves, M.A. 16mo. $1 10. 


HIERON. 
Hubert A 


XNENOPHON. 
&e., by Rev. 
cents. 


WITH NOTES, 


Holden. 16mo. 90 


ete., by C. E. Freeman and Rey. A. Sloman. 


16mo. 7o cents. 
ANGLO-SAXON READER, IN 


With Grammatica! Introduc- 


SWEET. 


Prose and Verse. 


tion, Notes and Glossary. By Henry Sweet, 
M.A. Fourth Edition, revised. 1l2mo. $1.90. 
TACITUS. ANNALS. "Edited, with Notes, 
by Henry Furne vx, M.A. Vol. lL. Books 1-6. 
Svo. $4.) 
XEN( PHON. CYROPA:DIA. Books 4 
and 5. By C. Bigg. 16mo. 60 cents. 
PITT PRESS SERIES 


SOMNIUM SCIPIONIS. Ediied 
O. Pearman, M.A. l6émo. 50 cents. 


RIEHL. CULTURGESCHICHTLICHE 
Novellen. With Notes »nd Index, by H. J. 
Woistenho:me. l6émo. $1.10, 


MACMILLAN’S FOREIGN 
SCHOOL CLASSICS. 
SELECTIONS FROM THE 


works. Edited with 
Colbeck, M.A. 


CICERO 
by W. 


HEINE. 
Reisebilder and other prose 
Nocves und Inteoduction, by C. 
Smo. 65 cents. 

MOLIERE. LE BOURGEOIS GENTIL- 
nomme. With Introduction, Nutes, &ec., by 
Louis M. Moriarty, 4.A. lsmo. 40 cents, 

SAND. LA MARE AU DIABLE. Notes 
by W. E. Russeli. 18mo0. 35 cents. 

SCHILLER. MARIA STUART. Edited 
by C. Sheldon. i8mo. 60 cents. 

CONTES DE FEES Par Charles Perrault. 
With Notes and Vocabulary, by G. Eugéne 
Fasnacnt. Lilustrated. 16mo. 5U cents. 


Macmillan & Co, invite the attention of all engaged in teaching to their new Educational Cata- 
logue, which embraces, besides their own comprehensive list of School Books, those of the Univer- 


sities of Oxford and Cambridge, including the 
Press Series.’ 
Copies &e nt Sree by miril on a yplication. 


well-known 


** Clarendon Press Series,” and ** Pitt 


A list of equal excellence and authority it would be hard to find in the English language .— Nation 


In every department of instructiv 


pendent. 
MACMILLAN & CO., 


IIl2 


n they represent the highest mark of mudern schelarship. — Inde- 


Fourth Avenue, New York. 





“Those who have read Mr. Hare's‘ Walks in Rome’ 
ng not need to be told what an admirable cicerone he 
. . Hegives the cream of whole libraries of an. 
siquarian research in a single walk ; and not only as a 
guide, but also 4s a storehouse of information as to all 
that is worth eee ing and know'nx of the great city his 
work is inimitable.’ — Courier. 





George Routledge & Sons 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 
Mr. Hare’s Two Latest Books: 


FLORENCE, with clear ries . $1.00 
VENICE, we . + 1,00 


“The centents include all that a man of taste would 
reed to kr ow in regard to the historic and artistic trea- 
sures of these ctties.”—.The Nativn, July 31, 1884. 

They bave also recently published a new edi- 
tion, almost wholly rewritten, of 


HARE’S WALKS IN ROME. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, $3.50. 


Mr. Hare’s previous volumes, published by 
Messrs. George Routledge & Sons, are: 


WALKS IN LONDON. $3.50. 
CITIES OF NORTHERN AND 


Central Italy. With Maps and numerous 
Illustrations. Three Vols., crown 8vo, $6.00, 


CITIES OF SOUTHERN AND 
Central Italy. With numerous Illustrations, 


$2 50. 


A DICTIONARY OF STATISTICS. By 
Michael G. Mulhall, F.S.3., author of ‘The Progress 
of the World,’*The Balance Sheet of the World,’ 
etc., etc. 12mo, cloth, $3. 


LIFE OF LORENZO DE MEDICI, called 
the Magnificent. By William Roscoe. Witha Me- 
moir of the Author. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


LIFE AND PONTIFICATE OF LEO X. 
By William Roscoe. In 2 Volumes. 12mo, cloth, 
$2.50. 

THE LITERARY HISTORY OF THE 
Middle Ages. By the Rev. Joseph Berington. Com- 
prehending an Account of the State of Learning 
from the Close of the Reign of Augustus toits Re- 
vival in the Fifteenth Century. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


PROFITABLE POULTRY KEEPING. 
By Steph«n Beale. Edited, with additions, by Ma- 
son ©. Weld. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth, illustrated, $1.50. 


“No more comprehensive and practical résumé of the 
whole subject of poultry raising could be given.”—Bos- 
ton Evening Traveller. 





*,* Any of the above books will be sent by mail, post- 
age paid, on receipt of the price by the Publishers, 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 
9 Lafayette Place. 








The Co-operative Common- 


wealth. In its Outlines an Exposition of 


Modern Socialism. 
16mo, cloth, $1. 
(From the Boston Journal.) 

‘People who are curious to know just what 
Modern Socialism is—what are its dreams, its 
repressed desires, its plans and expectations for 
the future, its passionate folly, its mad hatreds, 
its exalted enthusiasm—can scarcely do better 
than to read Laurence Gronlund’s ‘The Co- 
operative Commonwealth.’ There is no mistak- 
ing its earnestness, and it would be folly to ig- 
nore or to underestimate the hold which the 
views advocated by the author bave upon hun- 
dreds of thousands of our citizens.” 


By Laurence Gronlund. 


*,* Sold by all booksellers and newsdealers, and sent by 
mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


LEE & SHEPARD, 
Publishers, Boston. 


CHOOL BOOKS IN FOREIGN LAN- 
guages, Miscellancous Books in Foreign Lan- 


8. Catalogues on application. 
— ” CARL SCHOENHOF, Importer, Boston. 








